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PARTISAN Jatters 


. READY...FIRE...AIM 
Gentlemen: 


I perceive a certain elitist ele- 

: ment in your magazine, born in 
: the increasingly irrelevant halls 
of academia. Point in fact is your 

: interview with John Shelton Reed 
i (Southern Parlisan, Third 
: Quarter, 1994). Yes, he wants to 
' be Southern, but not too 
: Southern, certainly not have any- 
thing to do with those nasty 
: Anglo-Celts of east Texas (or any 
: other rural area of the South). My 
: God, they might buy an SKS, a 


i case of ammunition, even. 
: What’s this? Have the same 


: resolve of a Southerner, circa 
: 1861? They could even stand up 
? and fight for their land and cul- 
? ture! Why worse sin of all, they 
: might not be...maltiracial!, Much 
better to sip single malt and write 
irrelevant books to be read by the 
“knowing” inner circle of which 
he is a part. What rot. 
Gentlemen, eal some red 
: meat, drink your whiskey neat, 
: go out into the woods, discharge 
: your weapons. For God’s sake 
: put some fire in your machine. 
: An interview with an academic 
: know-nothing twinkie like Mr. 
: Reed is irrelevancy carried to the 
: nth degree. 
I will now make the obligatory 
? statement of the Southern male 
: before he is allowed to comment 
! on race...1 AM NOT A RACIST, 
: nor have I ever been one, etc., 
etc, but anyone that does not 
: think that race is a primary fac- 
: tor in the survival and definition 
: of our Southern culture is living 
i in a cave, perhaps reading the 
: works of Mr. Reed. 
My son asked me the other 
: day why all the bad people on the 
: television were blonde, like him. 


i We are losing the cultural war, of 
Confederate ancestors take the 


: which race is a part. Southern 


i getting interesting 


: Editor’s Note: 
: glad that your weapon has been dis- 


: crosshairs. 
: Ruffin, but how can you resist such 
: Reed gems as “Believing they know 
: what's happening is probably the 
: most common mistake Northerners 
i make.” 


| Scalawag 
: Partisan, Third Quarter 1994). I 
: grow so weary with the pitiful 
? “New South” types who seem to 
i think that their 
: rhetoric is of unquestionable 
: truth and on a morally superior 
| plane simply because they are 
i willing to 
: Confederate ancestors. They pro- 
: fess pride in being of Confederate 
heritage only for their ulterior 


children never see Anglo-Celts 


: portrayed in a positive manner } 
: by any media. It is not a racist : 


act to defend one’s race, and this 


? needs to be done. This is basic to 
: our survival. 


You see things are heating up, 

g, and your 

magazine is being left behind. I 
have to admit, I find this faintest 


whiff of rebellion intoxicating. 
: Ileady stuff indeed... 
' me that there may exist in many 
: a biological trigger for these 
: events. They are at the very least 
' cyclical and to think that we here 
' in the USA are permanently 
: immune from the laws of nature, 
: of change, is folly. The well-read 
: should know better. 


it occurs to 


Barry Reid McCain 


2 Oxford, Mississippi 


Mr. McCain, we are ° 


charged here, even if we are in the : 
Yes, Reed is no Edmund : 


PRECISE RESPONSE 


: Gentlemen: 


Thank you for selecting 
Richard McMurray for your : 
Award (Southern 


anti-South 
their 


betray 


purposes. | doubt seriously their 


' same pride in their trendy, 
: South-bashing descendants. 


: good one. I have another for Mr. 
i McMurray. 


Mildred Lewis Rutherford, 
: Historian for the 
: Daughters of the Confederacy, 


: approached by a gentleman who 
? spoke right to the point: “Mrs. 
Rutherford, my father was a 
: Confederate soldier, but had he 
: lived, I am sure he would have 
: regretted having fought for the 
: wrong side.” Her response to this 
: gentleman and to Mr. McMurray: 
: “Far more probably, he would 
: have regretted having a son so 
: disloyal to the principles for 
: which he was willing to give his 
: life.” 


Herbert O. Chambers, IT 
: Columbia, South Carolina 


| EJ Lost cause 
Gentlemen: 


The suppression of Southern 


culture continues. One recent : 
: anti-Southern project involves } 
: and federal governments, not 
: racism or slavery. It is the civil 
the : 


Georgia’s Stone Mountain. The 
: 1996 Olympics will be held in 


Atlanta and some events are : 
: Confederacy, which is racist. The 


: scheduled for Stone Mountain 


: Park. The mountain contains a : 
: carving depicting Jefferson Davis, | 
: Robert E. Lee and Stonewall : 
: Amendment movement what Pat 
: Buchanan said at the end of his 


: Jackson. This is the largest 
: Confederate monument in exis- 


: tence. Olympic planners fear that : 
Third Quarter, 1994) and “not | 
: only to get behind, but out in 


Olympic visitors from all over the 
: world will be “offended” by the 


: carving. It is proposed that, dur- 
:; ing the Olympics, the carving be ; 
: tion of Southern heritage and the 


: covered by a giant Olympic ban- 


: ner or a giant U.S. flag. However | 
: this time Olympic planners may ; 
: have bitten off more than they : 
: can chew. The carving is larger ; 
! than a football field. No known } 
? Timothy A. Duskin 


: banner has ever been made this 


large and no one has estimated 
: the staggering cost of this pro- | 


i ject. Lots of luck, Atlanta Olympic 
: organizers! 

: Judge Ben Smith’s lesson was a } 

: T. Wayne Marshall 

i Atlanta, Georgia 

In the early 1900s, Mrs. : 

| 9 REMEMBER THE TENTH 
United } 

: Gentlemen: 

: was lecturing in the West. At a : 
reception in her honor, she was } 


While Jefferson Davis was 


: fleeing after the fall of Richmond, 
: a traveler whom he encountered 
: remarked that the cause of the 
: Confederates was lost. President 
: Davis’ reply was “It appears so. 
: But the principle for which we 
i contend is bound to reassert 
: itself, though it may be at anoth- 
: er time and in another form.” 
: This movement seems to be ful- 
: filling his prediction, and can no 
: doubt be the most important 
: event in our lifetime for those of 
? us who hold to the legacy of the 
? Confederacy. This can only be the 
: best means of derailing the civil 
: rights movement’s efforts to 
: brand the Confederate flag as 
: racist, and to show the futility of 
: their whole argument. 


The true cause of the 


: Confederacy was the mainte- 


nance of the Constitutional bal- 
ance of power between the state 


rights movement, not 


best way for Unreconstructed 


Southerners to show this is for us | 


to do regarding this Tenth 
editorial (Southern Partisan, 
front of” it. Thank you for your 
efforts on behalf of the preserva- 
defense of the Confederate flag. I 
hope that this Tenth Amendment 


movement will be the start of 
new success for us. 


Chantilly, Virginia 


DISTRESS SIGNAL 
Gentlemen: 


It is with some distress and : 
: sadness that I find myself forced : 
: to cancel my subscription to a | 
: magazine with the apparently | 
: positive mission, and name, of } 
: Southern Partisan. We must be } 
: willing to tolerate a certain | 
: amount of disagreement within | 
; our camp and to forgive at least a | 
: few transgressions by those on : 
: our side. This we must do in : 
: order to maintain cohesiveness : 
: as a force opposing the growing : 


: tyranny currently under con- | 
: struction in 


Washington. : 
: Nevertheless, in the Second : 
: Quarter 1994 issue, Gordon | 
: Jackson commits an act of jour- | 
: nalistic obsequiousness to the | 


: agenda of the Left that cannot be | 
: ignored. In his “From Behind : 
: Enemy Lines” column, titled | 
: “Paying the Crime Bill,” he deliv- : 


iers the following stunning : 
: endorsement of the Left’s attempt : 
:to abridge the Second ; 
: Amendment right to keep and | 


: bear arms, secured and paid for : 
: by the blood of sacred ancestors: : 
: “Then there’s the bill’s ban on : 
i assault weapons... Now, I cer- 


: tainly have no brief for assault : 
: weapons, and if the cops say they : 
: want them off the streets, then | 
: you have to consider trying to do : 
His subsequent caveats, based | 


; not on principle but on practical ; 
: matters such as the ATF’s behav- : 
: jor as “cowboys,” totally ignores ; 


ithe fact that the Founding : 
: Fathers almost uniformly sup- : 
: ported the right to bear arms as 
ia way to provide the people : 
: themselves with a means of : 
: resisting just such government 
i tyranny. George Washington : 
: said, “a free people...ought to be | 
: armed.” Thomas Jefferson said, : 
i “The strongest reason for the 
: people to retain the right to keep ; 
: and bear arms is, at last resort, ; 
: to protect themselves against ; 
: tyranny in government.” George 
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: Mason, the great Virginia patriot | 
the ; 
: Constitution because he feared it : 
: did not adequately protect the : 
! people from the depredations of | 
: government said, “To disarm the : 
: people [is] the best and most : 
: America too)...except, unfortu- 


: who refused to. sign 


i effective way to enslave them.” 


What “the cops” think is irrel- 
: evant. In the emerging police ; 
: state, the pronouncements of any | 
: government authority should be ; 
' viewed with extreme suspicion. : 
: As a matter of fact, the “Crime : 
? Bill” is intended to promote, : 
: among other things, the federal- : 
ization of state and local police : 
: forces through the insidious hook : 
: of “federal aid.” Limited govern- | 
: ment and the rights of the people : 
: in opposition to government | 
: “consolidation” were fundamen- : 
: tal to the Southern cause, the : 
i spirit of which Southern Partisan : 
is ostensibly intended to pre- | 
: serve. Apparently, in its anxiety : 4 ; 
| to not appear too “radical” to the | “American 
: Left, Southern Partisan has abro- | 
: gated those ideals of our ances- ; 
will be longest oe for | your advisors (Messrs. Cathey 
: tobacco-izing (not only through ; and Funderburk), so I am quite | 
: production, but mostly through : ; : 
: superb but heartless advertising) 
: the entire world. What a wonder- | 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Masters, your ful heritage. 
Please note : 
: that, as always, signed articles and ; 
: their opinions do not necessarily ; 
: reflect those of the magazine. : 
FURTHER DETAILS 
: Koresh article, (Southern Partisan, | 


: tors. 
Michael W. Masters 


: Fredericksburg, Virginia 


i points are well-argued. 


: Perhaps you would enjoy our David 
: Third Quarter, 1993) 
| Ed FIRST GLANCE 


! Gentlemen: 


: Fourth Quarter, 1993). 
hand smoke might be sort of 


: deadly as has been the tobacco 


: companies’ campaign to suck in ; 


: the entire world, yea, even the : Surratt article that appeared in | 
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rather defenseless children with : 
the ridiculous “Joe Camel,” any | 
Friend of Humanity is fully justi- 
fied in using any tactic at hand. : 
For the first time the non-smok- : 


ers are winning quite handily in 


nately, the gullible children as 
misguided feminists, who are 
slim elegance). But as Gary 


out: 
for the enrichment of the tobacco 
clan. Whatta prospect. Whatta 
market. 

The multitudes are trusting 
ignoramuses, particularly toward 
anything as harmless, glamoriz- 
ing, or “daring” as a little suck. 


America’s children right in the 
direct line of fire of competent 
advertising. 
Hucksterism par excellence. 


Ben Owen 
Columbus, Mississippi 


: Gentlemen: 


Partisan, 


Your readers should know : > 
: Forward! 


Tar 
: General 
: Pettigrew, who embraced the : 
: duty of leading General Pickett’s | 
; Thank you for publishing my charge for him (we ne t call it 
: article on Mary Elizabeth Surratt Pettigrew’s Charge or at least the j 
i (Southern 


, : Quarter, 1994). 
i I am a new subscriber, and : 
; have immensely enjoyed the : that the Surratt House and | 
: scanning I've done ar an nS! : Tavern is open to the public, but ; 
: edition (Southern Partisan, : meals are not served as the cap- | 
; ' tion to one of the photographs : 
The campaign against second- : seems to indicate. For informa- | 
: tion, call (301) 868-1121. You : 
: underhanded. But as viscous and : might mention that you learned : 
: Ko ihe Suen d : lo learn of our misspelling. We hope } 
: a 20u EAE S ene -Oa : the new session of Congress has left : 
: Tavern when you read the Mary : pin to9 busy to notice. 


First } 


Southern Partisan magazine. 

Those interested in taking the : 
popular Booth Escape Route Tour : 
may obtain information about the } 
tour by calling the same number } 


: as indicated above. 
America (and presumably North | 

Elizabeth S. Trindal 
: Edinburg, Virginia 
aforesaid (and various silly-goose : 

| Ed bury notep 
gonna blow away in beautiful : 

? Gentlemen: 
Trudeau has screamingly pointed : 
The whole world lies ahead : 


Because I believe you to be 


? true Southern gentlemen, I can 
only hope that your spelling of : 
: our name as “tarheels” instead of : 
: the correct “Tar Heels” is an edi- 
: torial slip-up which continues to | 
: get by despite your most valiant 
: efforts. I choose not to believe 


So are all the underdeveloped | that you are acting as South | 


countries. All of them lie, like _ Carolinians and slipping in a jab : 
: at the Old North State - “a valley ; 


' of humility between two moun- | 


325: 


: tains of conceit” as she has been : 


: called. 


So it may well be that America | ject two loyal Tar Heels among | 


I know that you have at } 


: sure that this oversight was unin- | 
' tentional. I ask you as fellow | 
: proud Southerners to please } 
refrain from spelling our name : 
: Tarheel and use the proper one : 
: of Tar Heel. 


I leave you with the words of 
Heel and Confederate : 
James Johnston : 


Pickett-Pettigrew Charge): 
“Now Colonel, for the Honor : 


/ of the Good Old North State, 


: Robert C. Alford 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Edilor’s Note: Congressman-elect } 


: Funderburk would be most dismayed } 


PARTISAN view 


Image of Hate 


“Are white people inherently 
evil?” That’s the question posed 
on the cover of a new magazine 
called Image published in Studio 
City, California by a group that 
calls itself Empowering the Man 
of Color. The cover of the issue 
depicts a shirtless black male 
wearing rags, standing with arms 
extended in the manner of a cru- 
cifix. Blood is oozing from his 
skin. He is affixed not to a cross 
but to a giant American flag. It is 
the ultimate image of victimhood: 
the black male as Christ with 
America his cross to bear (an 
advertising blurb in the issue 
offers the cover as a poster for a 
mere $25). 

Black pride publications are a 
familiar sight on magazine racks 
everywhere. Ebony and Jet for 
example have been around for 
years. There are many others. 
But this one, /mage, calling itself 
“Afrocentric,” has an ugly, racist 
and anti-American edge. 

Most every page of Image trum- 
pets the idea of black people as 
noble, superior victims of white 
brutality and malice; of black peo- 
ple who owe allegiance not to 
America but to mother Africa, 
where life was Edenic until white 
demons contaminated the garden; 
of black people who now must 
recapture their heritage by realiz- 
ing that whites have for centuries 
lied to them, stolen from them, 
enslaved them and murdered 
their ancestors, a pattern which 
continues unto this day. The read- 
er, in other words, is blatantly 
encouraged to hate white people. 

Before you dismiss Image mag- 
azine as a quirky fringe journal 
that no one reads, think again. Big 
money clearly backs this publica- 
tion venture. Published bi-month- 


ly, Image is slick, with color pho- 
tography on every page. Full page 
advertisements were paid for by 
companies like Toyota and the 
Den-Mar Corporation, makers of 
Rembrandt, a _ pricey-yuppie 
brand of toothpaste and mouth 
wash. There is even an ad for 
corporate yacht rentals (“host to 
over 3,000 events since 1983”). 

Suppose, just for a moment, 
that a magazine appeared posing 
on its cover the question: “Are 
black people inherently evil?” 
Then, inside, suppose the maga- 
zine contained a long article doc- 
umenting cases of black savagery 
and crime, concluding (and here 
let me quote the conclusion of the 
article in Jmage verbatim by a 
writer named Runoko Rashidi 
with the quote altered only by 
reversing the references to 
“White” and “Black”): 

“In spite of their history...1 
remain unconvinced as a scholar 
and an historian that Black 
people are inherently evil... 
Nevertheless, given the long and 
well-documented history of car- 
nage, cruelty and savagery dis- 
played by Black people in general 
and the monstrous pain and suf- 
fering White people have endured 
as a result of contact with them, it 
is difficult not to ponder the ques- 
tion.” 

How much advertising revenue 
do you suppose such a magazine 
would attract? Not enough to buy 
a bottle of ink. And yet Image can 
be found on every magazine stand 
in the nation. Major corporations 
will financially support a message 
of hate if it is directed by blacks 
against whites. 

Why is this so? Why do major 
corporations have a tendency to 
subsidize radicals, revolutionaries 


by Richard Quinn 
and left-wing causes of all 
stripes? Why has corporate 


America always been such an 
easy touch for shake down artists 
like Jesse Jackson? And in this 
case, why would Rembrandt 
Mouth Rinse, Mastercard/Visa and 
Sundowner Yachts advertise in 
Image magazine and not, for 
example, in the publication of the 
Klu Klux Klan, which is more or 
less the ideological equivalent? It 
is as if the marketing strategists 
of capitalism have concluded that 
racial hatred is a mainstream atti- 
tude among blacks but not among 
whites. And blacks who do not 
hate whites should be outraged by 
that type of corporate racism. 

But an even more disturbing 
prospect is this: that the corporate 
advertisers may be right, that the 
notion of perpetual black victim- 
hood nurtured by media hype and 
a generation of pandering politi- 
cians has finally shaped core atti- 
tudes between the races in this 
country and that a visceral hatred 
of white people has indeed 
become a mainstream attitude 
among black Americans. (Mr. 
Datcher and Mr. Giles, the men 
who think white people are so 
inherently evil, were featured 
speakers and guests at the most 
recent convention of the National 
Alliance of Black School 
Educators. Within the black com- 
munity, that’s pretty mainstream.) 

But there is a bright side to all 
this madness. If Jmage magazine 
and the Rembrandt Mouth Rinse 
company have their way, white 
Americans can at least be confi- 
dent in the knowledge that young 
blacks raised in this ethos of 
hatred may hate your guts, but at 
least they will have pleasant 
breath. x 
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“sponsored by 


FIRST TO SECEDE 


LAST TO FLY THE FLAG 


Southern Citizens Advocating 


Back of Shirt : 
Babee Relocation of Yankees 


South 


. 100% Cotton 
Carolina... 


T-shirt 


circle choice 
lor xl 
$12.00 each 
(include $3.50 


(ef reas) es 


100% cotton "Beefy T” T-shirt 
circle choice J or x1 $12.00 


send check to: Richards Gregory 
P.O. Box 2342, Lancaster, SC 29721 
(include $3.50 for shipping and handling) 


S.C.A.R.Y. 


Southern Citizens Advocating 
Relocation of Yankees 
Front of Shirt 
(pocket-sized) 


PRESERVE THE CZECH-SLOVAKIA 
HERITAGE DESIGN 
AND 
1974 MARTIAL ARTS DESIGNS 


A DESIGNS UNIQUE Illustration by second 
generation Czech-Slovakia-Polish designer 
BARBARA ANN CISMAN NIEMEYER, symbol- 
izes the preserving of her Czech-Slovakia [ler- 
ilage nationally and internationally with de- 
sign specialization in white Muropean-Heritage. 
Specify CZECH or SLOVARIA-HERITAGE DK- 
SIGN. State and flag will be Illinois, Texas or 
USA. 


Heritage in Auburn, Thayer, Virden, Illinois 
and Valporaiso, Hobart, Indiana, the designer 
is an international business graduate student at 
University of Dallas and has been a LONE 
STAR TEXAN in North Dallas for 35 years. 


Also, original first American Martial Arts il- 
lustrations, ONE-OF-A-KIND, designed in 1974: 
BUTTERFLY, PANTHER, FLYING DRAGON, KICKING FIG- 
URE or TIGER DESIGNS. 


All designs are full-color silk-screened on 
beefy pre-shrunk cotton white anes shirts. 
adults: S-M-L-XL and youth: S-M-L. $15 plus 
tax. Guaranteed. Inside-out for cool wash and 
dry. Two-week delivery in the U.S.A. 


BOBBIE NIEMEYER DESIGNS UNIQUE ORIGI- 
NALS INC, PO BOX 1002, DENTON, TEXAS U.S.A. 
76202. We are loyal Confederate Rose of Texas 
and believe in “We, the American People.” All 
designs are copyrighted and original. 
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Confederate Society of America 
The ‘action arm” of the Confederate Movement! 

Worried about crime, high taxes, socialized medicine, gun control, 
runaway immigration, moral breakdown, sex education of your chil- 
dren, tyrannical government? We are, too! Join Southerners work- 
ing for constitutional government, morality and individual freedom! 
Annual membership only $20.00, includes bi-monthly newsletter 
C.S.A. NEWS. Get on the cutting edge! Contact: Office of Secretary- 
Treasurer, C.S.A., P.O. Box 713, Plaquemine, LA 70765 


REMEMBERING 
WHO WE ARE 
OBSERVATIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN 
CONSERVATIVE 


QE 
M. E. Bradford 


wt 


eo A Fare Verve ve tants 2 OOK 


The late good Dr. Bradford in these 
essays exposes the fallacies that been 
used to undermine our heritage as a 
confederation of independent states. 
178 pages $20.00 


By the author of Southern By The 

Grace of God here is a book of pho- 

tographs, postcards, and tintypes as 

proof of the grand Old South. 
384 pages $22.95 


Postage: $2.50 first volume; $1.50 each additional volume. Free booklist with order. 
Dr. C.E. Baker ¢ 652-16th Avenue, N.W. ¢ Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


TRIVIUM by Tom Landess 


Malicious Meddling 


We all know the story of the 
two old ladies in church who nod 
their heads and say “Amen” 
when the preacher rails against 
smokers, drinkers and adulter- 
ers. But when he starts denounc- 
ing gossips, one turns to the 
other and says with pursed lips: 
“Now he’s stopped preaching and 
started meddling.” 

I feel that way about the cur- 
rent activities of the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency. At the beginning, I was 
sympathetic with the idea of EPA 
intervention to stop industry from 
polluting our woods and streams. 
Dumping toxic waste into a cool, 
clear lake where bass swim and 
spawn is a crime that should be 
prosecuted. However, I’ve now 
concluded that the federal gov- 
ernment should butt out-particu- 
larly after the EPA’s latest 
venture in prescriptive nonsense. 

The EPA wants to ban the 
lead pellets hunters use. But the 
agency also wants to include lead 
sinkers in its ban, on the grounds 
that ducks and fish may be slurp- 
ing up enough fishing weights to 
make a real difference in the eco- 
logical balance. It’s true that 
every time hunters fire at flying 
birds, they scatter lead all over 
the landscape. But how many 
fishermen lose lead weights on a 
given afternoon? 

The EPA has no real answer 
to that question. It simply points 
out that millions of sinkers are 
bought every year so the bottoms 
of lakes and streams must be 
carpeted with lead. According to 
Dave Precht, editor of 
Bassmaster Magazine, a study in 
New York revealed that only 3.7 
percent of the lead dredged from 


a test site was from sinkers, 
while 89 percent was from shot- 
gun pellets, and no one had hunt- 
ed the area in a hundred years. 
Now if (in the EPA’s worst sce- 
nario) 1 out of 400,000 birds dies 
of gobbling buck shot, then the 
odds of any particular bird swal- 
lowing a sinker and dying would 
have to be about 1 in 
20,000,000—or approximately 
the same odds as getting killed by 
a flying golf ball. 

But the EPA didn’t figure it 
that way. Federal bureaucrats 
began with the number of sinkers 
purchased annually and came up 
with an alarming report and a 
predictable plan of action. Never 
mind that this plan is opposed by 
everyone from state fisheries to 
the International Association of 
Fish and Wildlife Agencies. Never 
mind that it has no basis in scien- 
tific research. 

As for the fear that fishing 
waters might be polluted by 
sinkers, lead doesn’t dissolve in 
water or break down chemically, 
so the fish wouldn’t be poisoned 
by the mere presence of old 
weights at the bottom of a pond. 

And the chances of fish swal- 
lowing sinkers is minimal. Fish 
aren’t that stupid—an occasional 
catfish, but not a bass or any oth- 
er game fish I know. It’s hard 
enough to get a bass to rise to a 
good top-water plug, one that 
plunks and lurches just like a big, 
juicy frog. ’'ve spent hundreds of 
hours dropping a lure within an 
inch of a hyacinth bank, letting it 
sit there for a long moment, then 
popping it once, twice. I’ve 
learned just how long to wait, 
and just how much to flick my 
wrist in order to get the right 
amount of splash. Yet with the 


accumulated wisdom of more 
than 50 years, I get a strike only 
every so often. 

And I’ve never had a bass hit 
on a sinker. 

I might add that, over the 
years, I haven’t lost that many 
lines and sinkers. Occasionally 
I’ve fished for bass with shin- 
ers-and hence, with sinkers—but I 
don’t like to do it. It seems less 
sporting than using an artificial 
lure. Of course, I’ve lost a few of 
those. Most aren’t at the bottom 
of the lake but are wrapped 
around some low-hanging 
branch. Generally I snagged my 
line because in a moment of 
hubris I thought I could slide the 
plug under the branch and set it 
in the dark shadow of the leaves, 
where I knew a big bass had to 
be hiding from the sun. However, 
I'd be surprised if I’ve lost a 
dozen plugs over a lifetime, and 
fewer sinkers. 

Even in salt-water fishing— 
where I’ve used live bait (and 
sinkers) more often—I haven't 
hooked the bottom enough times 
to endanger the trout and red 
fish that hang out in the grass 
flats. If the EPA multiplied me by 
the 50 million anglers that fish 
the lakes and bays and lagoons of 
the nation’s waters, they proba- 
bly wouldn’t be able to gather 
enough lead to pollute one 
square mile of deep water—even 
if that kind of lead polluted, 
which it doesn't. 

So it’s time for America’s 
outdoor community to check the 
EPA’s lust to regulate, to hold 
this agency strictly accountable 
for its paranoia, to tell the 
bureaucrats in clear, polite lan- 
guage that, in this latest mad- 
ness, they've stopped preaching 
and started meddling. * 
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SAMPLER 


: ON SECESSION 
: “secession was about the Constitution, a positive 
: commentary or reading; and, as Southerners took 
i pains to specify, not a rejection of it.” 

i —M. Kk. Bradford 


: ON FORREST 
i “Forrest is the devil...” 
i —Maj. Gen. William T. Sherman, U.S. Army 


—Compiled by William F. Freehoff : 


: ON GENERAL LEE 

: “When God Almighty got ready to make Bob Lee. 
: He spit on His hands before He started work.” 

i —Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott, U.S. Army 


: ON THE LIBERAL 

: “. the liberal is always promising to relieve us of our 
: common ills at somebody else’s expense.” 

—Andrew Lytle 


? ON EQUALITY 

“Equality as a moral or political imperative, pursued 
as an end in itself...is the antonym of every legitimate 
! conservative principle.” 

iM. FE. Bradford 


? ON CENTRALIZED POWER 

? “When all government, domestic and foreign, in little as in i 
ereat things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of 
i all power, it will...become as venal and oppresive as the 


i ig 14 o% 
: government from which we are separated. 
: —Thomas Jefferson 


A collection of fluffs and flubs, goofs and 
gaffes, boners and boo boos 


Johnny Hart, the creator of the comic strip B.C., has long been a mas- 
: ter of the daffynition. Part of the prehistorically contemporary humor : 


{of B.C. are the installments that feature Wiley’s Dictionary: 


*abomination. What a well-allocated nuclear 
arsenal should consist of. 

easset. A small donkey. 

¢Demagogue. The opposite of a Republigogue. 
edetour. What you take to de museum. 
*hackneyed. Why Joe Namath had to get out of 
football. 


Tour de farces like these demonstrate the art of punmanship at its high- : 
: est-and lowest—and Johnny Hart is only one of the many punsters to 


: practice the art. Here are a few of the greatest daffynitions ever punned: 


*acoustic. What you play pool with. 
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*acrostic. An angry insect. 

eadamant. The first insect. 

ealarms. What an octopus is. 

*apologist. A short summary of the first moon 
landing. 

*arrears. What we should wash behind. 

*bambino. Negative response from a mother deer. 

*bar stool. What Davy Crockett stepped in. 

*beatnik. Santa Claus on Christmas Day. 

*buttress. A nanny goat. 

*cereal. The style Salvador Dali painted in. 

*coffee. Snow White’s eighth dwarf; Sneezy’s 
younger brother. 

*crick. The sound a Japanese camera makes. 

*crocodile. A jar of soap. 

*diploma. Whom to call when a pipe leaks. 

*explain. The simplest way to serve eggs. 

* forfeit. What most animals stand on. 

efungi. The life of the party. 

*hijack. A tool for changing airplane tires. 

*hootenanny. Sounds made when an owl flies 
smack into a goat. 

eimpeccable. Never been kissed. 

*incongruous. Where bills are passed. 


Anguished English and Get Thee to a Punnery, from which these are token, are pub- 
: lished in the South by Wyrick and Company, 1-A Pinckney Street, Charleston, South ; 
: Carolina 29401. 


FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES Washington Report 


The Affirmative Action Trap 
by Gordon Jackson 


As our thoughts gravitate 
toward the recent passing of lib- 
ertarian philosopher, Murray 
Rothbard, it is not difficult to 
seize upon examples illustrating 
his most profound conviction: 
When enormous power is 
amassed by government, it is 
invariably brought to a bad end. 
Not a day goes by here in the 
Washington area when the front 
pages of our newspapers fail to 
illustrate the principle. 

Lately, the casualty of govern- 
ment action that dominates local 
headlines is the city Washington 
itself. For years the very quintes- 
sence of a tax and spend welfare 
state, Washington has now been 
declared insolvent by the GAO, 
and is estimated to be $722 mil- 
lion in the red. In a typical year 
it leads the nation in murders 
and unwed mothers. 

Washington’s insolvency and 
sundry pathologies pose yet 
another crisis centered around 
inner-city blacks, who have had 
the misfortune to become clients 
of government. At this point, who 
can deny the dependence on gov- 
ernment largesse has proved to 
be debilitating for blacks? 

What to do about the atten- 
dant problems of this depen- 
dence has become a standard 
election-year topic. In the cur- 
rent election cycle that is most 
emphatically the case. 
Republicans have concluded tht 
the nation is rather tired of affir- 
mative action as a remedy for 
the problems, and are lining up 
in opposition to it. That is good 
public policy, but it is important 
that the matter be analyzed in a 
Rothbardian framework. The 
failure of affirmative action is 


not that blacks are given jobs and 
slots in academia over more 
qualified whites. The flaw of 
affirmative action is that it vests 
great new powers in government. 

Standard conservative rhetoric 
on the subject decrying the 
unfairness to “more qualified” 
applicants when they are reject- 
ed is a lot of applesauce. Let us 
be candid here. For the most 
part, the world of work is not a 
meritocracy. Though there are 
many exceptions—professional 
sports and particle physics come 
to mind—most jobs can be 
learned and adequately per- 
formed by any non-retarded 
adult with a willingness to work. 
The same is now true of acade- 
mia. Does anyone think that 
“higher learning” in this country 
is any longer a process of win- 
nowing out an academic elite 
that produces objectively merito- 
rious work? It is nothing more 
than the mass dispensation of 
credentials—tickets into the 
white collar working world—for 
minimal displays of literacy. 

Most employers do not hire on 
the basis of merit. They hire peo- 
ple who are like them, people 
with whom they feel comfortable. 
There is nothing wrong with that, 
but it certainly leads to a situa- 
tion where if whites have pre- 
dominated in white collar 
employment, that situation will 
continue absent some counter- 
vailing trend. 

It would probably be a good 
thing if a substantial number of 
good jobs were redistributed to 
young blacks, even if it is at the 
expense of the “more qualified.” 
But when the ham-handed gov- 
ernment becomes a policeman 
enforcing such arrangements 
nothing much good seems to hap- 
pen. 

In fact, government-imposed 


affirmative action works against 
young black males. Liberal gov- 
ernment has created so many 
categories of litigants able to 
take their discrimination griev- 
ances into court that a hierar- 
chial power structure of the 
litigants has developed. At the 
bottom are young black males 
who tend to be non-litigious; at 
the top—black women, the most 
coveted of employees because 
they give you a two-fer (you can 
cover your rear end against both 
racial discrimination and sex dis- 
crimination suits). But black 
women don’t need affirmative 
action, they aren’t wreaking hav- 
oc in society; their male counter- 
parts do. 

For affirmative action to be 
effective it must be targeted in a 
way that has vast array of gov- 
ernment-sanctioned causes of 
action undermine. Jack Kemp, 
the erstwhile Republican politi- 
cian whose presidential aspira- 
tions ran aground largely on this 
issue, never quite understood 
that government is part of the 
problem and not the solution. He 
correctly identified the inner city 
as perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge facing our nation, but he 
fades away now into the political 
sunset perplexed because he 
never grasped the fundamental 
libertarian critique. And that is 
that we are quite naive if we 
expect government to solve, or 
even make better, any significant 
problem. 

Kemp’s New Deal-type candi- 
dacy of carefully cobbled togeth- 
er constituent groups—blacks, 
organized labor, the elderly and 
so forth—gives way now to the 
Rothbardians. Let us be skeptical 
always whenever government 
power amasses, and convince 
our friends in the inner city to do 
likewise. 
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A Bar Brawl 


The American Bar Association has taken 
the incredible step of nominating an outspoken 
conservative Southerner to the post of president- 
elect, an office that virtually assures his accession 
to the presidency of the American Bar next year. 

N. Lee Cooper, a 55-year-old former 
Presbyterian deacon from Birmingham, Alabama, 
wasted no time repudiating the ABA program, 
decrying its liberal agenda and calling for a nation- 
al “spiritual revival.” Cooper was one of those 
who chose to stay in the ABA when almost 6,000 
members quit over the Association’s pro-abortion 
endorsement in 1992. 

The new president will certainly have a 
fight on his hands should the gavel be passed. The 
Bar has been the leader in recent years in the fight 
against tort reform and school prayer, and for the 
$415 million Legal Services Corporation. We wish 
Mr. Cooper well, but, according to our friends in 
the legal community, he may find secession the 
only answer. 


With Malice Toward All 


It is one thing when the multiculturalists 
conspire to lynch a conservative, but poor Francis 
Lawrence was savaged by his own kind. The 
Rutgers president has spent the last month or so 
trying to atone for his statement about “a disad- 
vantaged population that does not have the genet- 
ic, hereditary background to have a higher [SAT] 
average.” He even refused to read The Bell Curve. 

The truth is that before making the now 
infamous statement, President Lawrence was a 
walking paradigm of political correctness. Over 
the years, he called for an assortment of silly poli- 
cies, including speech codes, sensitivity training, 
and enforced orthodoxy—both at Tulane and at 
Rutgers. One little slip, and he’s toast. 

In an uncommon outburst of acuity, colum- 
nist George Will put it best: “There’s a huge injus- 
tice being done to this man and it serves him 
right.” National Association of Scholars vice presi- 
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dent Thomas Short gloated that “those who live by 
the sword die by the sword.” 

But this is not the first time that a presi- 
dent who has worn his sensitivity on his sleeve for 
political gain has been caught in foolish inconsis- 
tencies. The Lincoln Legal Papers project, a state- 
supported effort to gather all the legal briefs from 
Abraham Lincoln’s twenty-five year career in the 
legal profession, has revealed that the 16th presi- 
dent defended a number of criminals. We now 
know that he even defended (gasp!) slaveholders. 
Old Abe was apparently a flexible fellow. O.J. 
Simpson could have used him on his defense team. 


Hate Can Go Both Ways 


We all know that the idea of hate crimes 
was hatched to militate primarily against a certain 
type of hate and has mostly been applied against 
accused white racists. However, the seven youths 
who shot Michael Westerman, an innocent father 
of two, near Springfield, Kentucky in January for 
flying a Confederate flag from his pickup truck may 
force the Feds to move in an unexpected direction. 

Federal officials are watching the state 
murder trial of Freddie Morrow, Damien Darden, 
Tony Andrews, Marcus Merriweather, Robert Bell, 
Ricky Williams, and Michael Mimms very closely. 
Should a state jury refuse to convict them, the FBI 
has indicated that it may charge the young men 
with a “hate crime” or a violation of federal civil 
rights laws and bring them to trial for a second 
time (similar to the Rodney King case). We still 
wonder why this outrageous crime has not 
received more national publicity. 


Fonzie Gets It Right 


Senator Alphonse D’Amato may be one of 
those pro-Southern Italians Mark Malvasi refers to 
in this issue. The New York Republican recently 
revealed a striking insight into the relative merits 
of North and South. In early February of 1995, he 
told the Senate the following: “I love the guys from 


the South. They give you their word and you can 
forget about it, go home and go to sleep. It’s done. 
Not so in the Northeast. They'll come up with 22 
escape clauses.” 


Queer Notes 


Well, you might as well know it. The 
American homosexual community doesn’t like your 
favorite magazine. We have been gay-bashed for 
the second time in six months in the alternative 
media; first in the Southern Voice out of Atlanta 
and now in Charlotte’s Q-Notes. It seems they don’t 
like what Tom Landess had to say about Gay Pride 
Day in Washington, and they don’t like Pat 
Buchanan appearing on our pages no matter what 
he writes about. 

The point these gay Southerners emphasize 
is they can’t understand why we are so negative 
about their lifestyle. After all (they say) they enjoy 
reading about Scarlett and Rhett as much as we do. 
Loved him. Hated her. 


On-Line for Lightning 


“Lightning” Ellsworth was John Hunt Morgan’s 
Canadian sidekick. Ellsworth cleverly used 
the latest technology to taunt and confuse Yankees. 
He would tap into enemy lines and telegraph 
false messages describing the whereabouts of 
Morgan and his raiders, sending the bluecoats on 
one wild goose chase after another. 

If you have a bit of “Lightning” in you, you 
will be pleased to know that Southern 
Partisan has decided to embrace the latest 
technology of our time to continue taunt- 
ing the Yankees in the computer age. You 
can now contact us through the Internet. 

Confederate hackers should feel free to send us 
your letters for publication or any other comments 
or pieces of news by electronic mail. We have two 
Internet addresses: southpart@aol.com and 
73073.2555@compuserve.com. On America Online 
we are simply southpart, on CompuServe, the 
address is 73073,2555. But no false sightings please. 


Who Gives A Hoot? 


For a time, a Southern college band called 
Hootie and the Blowfish was thought of as the 
hottest band in the region. Now Hootie may be the 
hottest rock and roll band in the nation, 
period. Too bad the boys who constitute Hootie 


appear to be a bunch of blow hards who don’t give 
a hoot for their roots. Well, actually, two of the 
Blowfish are Southerners. The other two are 
transplants. 

Many of their former fans were disappointed to 
learn that one cut on Hootie’s new album targets 
the Confederate Flag for a sophomoric attack. 
Also, when interviewed by trendy members of the 
news media, the Blowfish now love to tell the 
nation how awful it is that Southerners still fly the 
Confederate Flag and how very correct the 
Blowfish are politically. This is apparently the 
price of being featured on MTV. 

Meanwhile, a much better Southern band 
called Alabama has wisely chosen 1995 as a time 
to re-release “Sweet Home Alabama,” although it 
has unfortunately been watered down a bit. 
Hootie and the Blowfish would do well to heed the 
message contained in that song: “Southern man 
don’t need them around anyhow.” 


Murray Rothbard, R.I.P. 


Human freedom and this magazine lost a great 
friend with the 
recent passing of 
libertarian philoso- 
pher Murray 
Rothbard. This 
country has not had 
a champion of liber- 
ty more passionate, 
consistently princi- 
pled, or prolific 
since Thomas 
Jefferson and his 
cohorts were giving 
the backs of their 
hands to the British 
Empire a couple of 
—— centuries ago. 
One might suppose that one of the few true 
defenders of freedom would go to his grave to a 
chorus of encomiums on the right. Sadly, that has 
not been Murray’s lot. The magazine he wrote for 
in the days when it was readable, National 
Review, has run an extraordinarily mean-spirited 
obituary by William F. Buckley, Jr. 

Many years ago Murray was the victim of one of 
Buckley’s numerous purges of the conservative 
movement. Buckley, of course, has long held the 
self-appointed position of keeper of the conserva- 
tive tablets, and as such has banished many an 
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unsavory ideologue to the fever swamps for dis- 
senting from established orthodoxy. Murray was 
so exiled, we now learn, for being a rigid apriorist 
(ideologue), an inveterate contrarian, and for 
showing insufficient reverence for the Cold War 
and similarly noble purposes of the State. 

It’s true that Murray did hold up liberty as the 
highest good. Concluding from that fact, however, 
that he was a cloistered ideologue who took no 
account of anything but his own cockeyed theo- 
ries, can be done only by someone who has not 
read the man’s works. He was eminently practical, 
and rather eloquent, concerning the need for con- 
certed social action. He did not see man as an 
atomistic individual, unneedful of cooperation and 
succor from others. He simply believed that such 
needs were being fulfilled quite adequately before 
the State became Leviathan, and could be once 
again if the State were pared down to size. 

Buckley speculates that Murray’s following 
eventually diminshed to about the size of David 
Koresh’s. This undoubtedly will invite ironic 
reflection from anyone who follows the “conserva- 


tive movement.” The intellectual progeny of 


William TF. Buckley Jr. were put under a micro- 
scope in a recent article in the New York Times 
Sunday magazine. They are, the piece suggests, a 
small brand of precious, affected children who 
seem to be almost caricatures of their maximum 
leader. Brandishing cigars and brandy and self- 
satisfaction, they hold forth from their New York, 
Washington and Boston townhouses with the Ivy 
League panache of WFB himself. See us slay the 
oracles of the left in one hour and embrace our 
pleasures with the joi de vivre of the proletariat in 
the next. See us smoke unfiltered Camels without 
regard for the censors of political correctness. It is 
almost rarefied (albeit smoky) air these elite few 
breathe. 

These are the heirs of the very socially con- 
scious conservatism that Buckley came to preside 
over—a handful of ridiculous twits who may be 
had for a pittance by any Republican power grab- 
ber. Murray Rothbard, on the other hand, has the 
following of one who remained true to his intellec- 
tual vision. Following the bright light of reason, he 
all but founded and raised to adulthood the liber- 
tarian movement, which threatens to become the 
prevailing political view of the baby boom genera- 
tion. As the collectivist enterprises of this 
wretched (in a political sense) century recede into 
history, liberty and its proponents become all the 
more valued. 

In his later years, Murray Rothbard joined 
forces with Southern traditionalists to create a 
political movement that combines extreme skepti- 
cism for the State with respect for the mediating 
institutions, such as church and family, that pro- 
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tect us from the power of the few. He was an 
unlikely Southern conservative, but that is indeed 
what he was. He will be missed, but, happily, he 
left an enormous body of work. It deserves far 
more attention than Mr. Buckley suggests. 


Edward E. Krickel, R.LP. 


Ed Krickel’s name never appeared over an article 
defending the South, nor did he travel around the 
country lecturing on Southern history. He was a 
literary critic; and when he wrote articles, they 
were about poets and novelists. Yet he and a 
handful like him kept the flame alive in a cold, 
dark season. Thirty years ago, there were people 
like id in the English departments of a few South- 
orn colleges and universities, and often they were 
the only people on the faculty who understood the 
region’s culture and history—and could make the 
past come alive in the literature of the South. 

Before Southern Partisan existed, lid Krickel 
and others like him were engaged in the serious 
business of creating a readership for such a maga- 
zine. Though teachers of literature, they dominat- 
ed the political and social dialogue in their respec- 
tive institutions, fighting in the Culture War before 
it even had a namie. 

Fd Krickel, like most of the rest, made enor- 
mous sacrifices in order to defend the region and 
ils conservative virtues. In the first place, like all 
conservatives, he limited his options for employ- 
ment. A brilliant critic with an encyclopedic mem- 
ory, he had to pick and choose from among a lim- 
ited number of institutions, many of which were 
known for their heavy teaching loads and their 
low pay scale. In such places, he had a few col- 
leagues to talk to—and a few was enough. 

Of course, these people published books and 
articles, read papers, and corresponded with one 
another. But the most important thing they did 
was to teach. Ed used to pack students into his 
elective classes, not only because he was friendly 
and witty and Jearned, but because he was a wit- 
ness to the living tradition of which he spoke. He 
gave students something to believe in as well as 
something to study and master. 

In an age when teaching techniques were 
studied in college like the multiplication tables, 
Kd’s classroom methodology defied description. No 
one could begin to tell you how he lectured or why 
he was so effective. He would ramble in a deliber- 
ate sort of way, over the horizon in every direc- 
tion. Yet in the end, the student would find himself 
at the dead center of understanding. Anyone else 
would have offered a safe and detailed map. For 
Ed, every class was a new exploration, an undia- 
grammable journey into the text. 


Ife taught for the better part of four decades, 
and the number of lives he influenced is incalcu- 
lable. A teacher never knows which lecture, 
which assignment, which comment makes a dif- 
ference in the heart of a student. A very few will 
write a note at the end of a final exam paper or 
even a letter years later, acknowledging the debt, 
expressing gratitude. Many more alter their 
thinking, correct the course of their lives, and 
move in a different direction. Sometimes a 
teacher finds out about those epiphanies quite by 
accident—or from a third person. 

However, what cumulative effect all these in- 
dividual changes have on society at large can 
never be known. The community in which we live 
widens daily and thins out, like a stain on fine 
fabric. Old friends see each other more and more 
infrequently. Family members drop out of sight. 
Yet when Ed Krickel died, the news went out all 
over the region. There is something about the 
death of an old teacher that is awesome. Parents 
lose their authority in the end, as their children 
watch them grow old, falter, and become frus- 


Scalawag 


Award 


The current leadership of The University of the 
South (or just plain “Sewance” as they now prefer 
to be called) hasn’t quite figured it out: elitists who 
have no cause are not intellectual aristocrats. 
They’re just snobs. 

Our attention was drawn to this old and (once- 
upon-a-time) noble institution by a fuss now raging 
over an enterprising Sewanee businessman who 
has distributed bumper stickers that combine the 
words “University of the South” and “Sewanee” 
with a Confederate Battle Flag. A student, pre- 
dictably from Massachusetts, complained to the 
school’s administration that he was “offended.” So 
what did the administration do? 

In a saner time, the University would have either 
ignored the complaint or else wondered why a stu- 
dent would come all the way from Massachusetts to 
a place called The University of the South only to be 
offended by symbols and traditions that are dear to 


tratingly inept. But the teachers of our youth remain 
strong giants—wise, authoritative, almost perfect. 
Thus Ed Krickel teaches on in scores of middle-aged 
hearts, even the news of his death spreads from 
Southern town to Southern town. 

On the positive side, some of Ed Krickel’s stu- 
dents are now English professors, and their pres- 
ence helps to stem the tide of debunkers and out- 
siders. It’s comforting to know that there are still 
college teachers who tell the same stories Ed Krick- 
el told, use the same illustrations—yet somehow do 
these things in their own way, infusing them with a 
vitality and credibility that transcends mere imita- 
tion. The great oral tradition which Fd passed along 
still lives a tenuous life in the contemporary com- 
munity. As for the thinning ranks of friends and col- 
leagues he leaves behind, they are like the diminish- 
ing band of Confederate veterans who 75 years ago 
appeared in ragged numbers at memorial cere- 
monies in Southern towns and cities throughout the 
region; until finally, inevitably the twentieth century 
gobbled them up—every last one. 


the region. Alas, no more. This time the Vice Chan- 
cellor sent the police to “investigate” the matter and 
then fired off a threatening letter to the offending 
businessman (Bill Russell) demanding that he imme- 
diately stop using the University’s name on his 
bumper strip or Sewanee would “take appropriate 
action.” 

But this story doesn’t stop here. In a remarkable 
editorial written by Jonathan Meiburg, the editor of 
the school’s newspaper, The Sewanee Purple, we 
find even more serious offenses. Young Mr. Meiburg 
(who apparently approves of the University’s deci- 
sion to purge its association with the Flag that Se- 
wanee founders Leonidas Polk, Josiah Gorgas, and 
Edmund Kirby-Smith fought for) revealed in his edi- 
torial that Sewanee is now “systematically down- 
playing” its other name, The University of the South, 
which now appears only in tiny print. He also re- 
vealed that the Vice Chancellor has instructed the 
mace bearer at convocation processions to hide 
from view the side of the mace that bears the image 
of the Confederate Flag. Such shabby and deceitful 
maneuvers go beyond political correctness. This is 
nothing less than cowardice. 

We therefore extend our Scalawag Award to the 
Vice Chancellor and to all the so-called leaders who 
agree with him at what was once proudly called The 
University of the South along with appropriate ad- 
vice to our readers: if you once hoped that your chil- 
dren or your grandchildren might someday attend 
Sewanee, you may want to dream new dreams. It 
ain’t no big deal. 
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Heyward Shepherd a 


Heyward Shepherd: 
The South’s First 
Martyr 
by Charles Goolsby 


Tel apres Ferry, Virginia, Sunday evening, 
October 16, 1859. A wagon heavily loaded with 
pikes, rolls across the Potomac river railroad 
bridge separating Maryland from what is today 
West Virginia. Close behind the vehicle are cigh- 
teen men, each armed with a .50 caliber Sharp’s 
rifle and forty rounds of ammunition. Many carry 
revolvers and other sidearms. At their head is John 
Brown, alias “Shubel Morgan,” alias “Old 
Osawatomic”—the toast of society in Boston and 
wanted for murder in Kansas. 

Just after 10:00 p.m. the armed party seizes the 
bridge and makes prisoner the watchman, William 
Williams—the first of sixty civilian hostages they 
will take in the hours that follow. Moments later, 
Brown and his men smash the gate and occupy the 
United States Arsenal at Harpers Ferry. 

At 1:25 a.m. Heyward Shepherd, a free black, 
begins his shift as baggage master for the Harpers 
Ferry station of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. As 
he steps onto the platform, Shepherd finds the 
watchman nowhere in sight. Lantern in hand, he 
walks toward the bridge in search of his colleague. 
Suddenly, Brown’s men appear out of the darkness 
shouting orders and threats. Shepherd turns 
toward the platform and is shot through the back. 
He is carried back into the station. Twelve hours 


.. Murdered by a 


madman at 


Harpers Ferry 
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The South’s First Mai 


later, despite 
the best efforts 
of the local 
physician, Dr. 
John Starry, 
this husband, 
father, property 
owner and 
much respected 
citizen of 

3 . —_— EI Harpers Ferry 
The only Known likeness of Heyward dies in extreme 

Shepherd (seated). pain. 

In his Pulitzer Prize winning 1928 poem, “John 
Brown’s Body,” Stephen Vincent Benéti noted that: 
“there is no stone no image of marble or bronze 
green with rain to Heyward Shepherd, free negro of 
Harpers Ferry.” 

It was a challenge soon taken up the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy (UDC) and the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans (SCV). On October 10, 1931 
they formally dedicated a six foot, four ton, granite 
monument. The inscription on the monument reads: 


‘i 2 


On the night of October 16, 1859 Heyward 
Shepherd, an industrious and respected colored 
freeman, was mortally wounded by John Brown’s 
raiders in pursuance of his duties as an employee of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. He 
became the first victim of this attempted insurrec- 
tion. This boulder is erected by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans as a memorial to Heyward Shepherd, 
exemplifying the character and faithfulness of thou- 
sands of negroes who, under many temptations 
throughout subsequent years of war, so conducted 
themselves that no stain was left upon a record 
which is the peculiar heritage of the American peo- 
ple, and an everlasting tribute to the best in both 
races. 


continued on page 20... 
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Michael David 
Westerman was a fairly typi- 
cal young Southern boy. He 
was born in Montgomery 
County, Tennessee on August 
20, 1975, and grew up in 
Todd County, Kentucky, 
town of Guthrie, perched on 
the border adjoining 
Montgomery County. 

Michael was a member of 
the Tiny Town Baptist Church and was educated in 
the public schools of Todd County. During the sum- 
mer months, Michael worked with his father, David 
Westerman, on the farm of A. J. Gray in Trenton, 
Kentucky. He was proud to be the fourth generation 
of his family to work on the Gray farm. 

On the western border of Todd County, in Fairview, 
is a huge obelisk, not much smaller than the 
Washington monument, which rises majestically from 
the rural landscape. This structure marks the birth- 
place of Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederate States. This part of Kentucky was strong- 
ly secessionist in 1861, and the Kentucky Secession 
Convention met in Russellville, just eleven miles east 
of Todd County. 

Michael entered Todd Central High School in the 
fall of 1989. In sports the Todd Central teams are the 
Rebels, and the Confederate flag is a school emblem, 
found painted on the walls and around the entrance 
to the gymnasium. 

Michael flew a small battle flag on the back of his 
three- wheeler and, when the Westerman family 
moved from Guthrie to Trenton in 1990, he hung one 
on the wall of his room. Of course, there was some 
element of school pride in his display, but according 
to his aunt, Brenda Arms, Michael also felt a strong 
pride in his ancestors who had fought and died for 
the flag. “He was interested in his family’s history, 
wanting to know as much as possible about his ances- 
tors. His main interests involved relatives that fought 


Miichael Westerman 


Michael Westerman: 
Shot for His Heritage 


by Devereaux Cannon 


during the Civil War and Vietnam.” 

Michael also continued his interest in farming, 
was active in Future Farmers of America at Todd 
Central, and in his senior year was elected the 
F.F.A. Sweetheart. Hannah Laster certainly felt 
he was a “sweetheart,” more accurately, her 
sweetheart. In the spring of 1992 Michael went 
on a tour of Fort Donelson National Military Park. 
It was his first visit to the site of a major battle- 
field of the War for Southern Independence, and 
it was there that he met Hannah. Michael and 
Hannah began to date, fell in love, and made 
plans to marry after finishing high school. 
Michael graduated in June 1993, and got a job 
with Eagle Lumber Company in Elkton, the coun- 
ty seat of Todd County. On November 26, 1993, 
Michael and Hannah were married, and set up 
housekeeping in Elkton. 

Up to this point nothing really remarkable had 
occurred in the life of the Westerman family. 
Particularly, there was nothing about the role 
that the Confederate battle flag played in 
Michael’s life that was any different from his 
classmates, or thousands of other Southern 
teenagers, with the possible exception that 


continued next page... 


...A victim of 
modern madness 
in Kentucky 
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Michael was a little more interested than most 
youngsters in his Confederate heritage. And there 
was no controversy about the use of the flag by the 
Todd Central Rebels until the fall of 1993. 

In 1991 the national convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
adopted a resolution declaring that the Confederate 
battle flag symbolized a “tyrannical evil” which was 
“an abhorrence to all Americans and decent people” 
and “an odious blight upon the universe,” and 
resolved “that the National Office of the NAACP and 
all units commit their legal resources to the removal 
of the Confederate Flag from the public properties.” 

About two years passed before the Kentucky 
“unit” of the NAACP acted on this resolution. 
However, in early September 1993, three months 
after Michael graduated from Todd Central, and 
almost three months before Michael and Hannah 
were married, the Kentucky NAACP issued an ulti- 
matum to cight school systems in Kentucky, includ- 
ing Todd County, that they abolish all uses of the 
Confederate battle flag and “rebel” mascois. It is to 
that event that racial troubles in Todd County can be 
traced. 

In the meantime, Michael and Hannah began the 
business of establishing a family. One of their new 
acquisitions was a bright red pickup truck with a 
metal tool box in the back. Michael bolted a metal 
post to the center of the tool box, and on the post he 
mounted the Confederate flag which had previously 
been displayed in the back window of his car. He 
also had a battle flag car tag on the front bumper, an 
item that seems to be standard issue for pickup 
trucks in Kentucky and Tennessee. Some folks joke 
that they come from the dealership that way. 

Michael was continuing his studies of his family 
tree, especially his Confederate ancestors. He began 
attending meetings of the Jefferson Davis Birthplace 
Camp of the Sons of the Confederate Veterans in 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky (referred to locally as 
“Hoptown.”) Michael had documented at least one of 
his ancestor’s Confederate military service and had 
filled out an SCV application. He was also investigat- 
ing becoming a Confederate reenactor. 

Soon, Michael and Hannah had a family on the 
way. On December 9, 1994, twins were born. 
Michael Austin and Michaela Adraianna were born a 
few weeks premature. They were finally able to 
come home with the proud young parents on 
December 30. Michael wrote a letter to each of his 
infant children, proclaiming his happiness at their 
birth and the joy he felt as a new father, and speak- 
ing of the life he planned for them to spend together 
— plans that were to be destroyed by an assassin’s 
bullet. 

As 4:30 p.m. on Saturday, January 14, 1995, just 
16 days after the twins had come home from the 
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hospital, Michael and Hannah set out for a much 
needed evening alone. Leaving the babies with 
Hannah’s mother, they drove to Clarksville, 
Tennessee for supper. From Clarksville, they set 
out for a shopping trip to Springfield, Tennessee, 
and the Rivergate Mall at Goodlettsville, near 
Nashville. The trip took them back to Guthrie, 
Kentucky, where Michael stopped for gas at 
Janie’s Market. 

While Michael was pumping gas and teasing 
Hannah, a navy blue car pulled into the market 
parking lot, and according to Hannah, “there was 
a black male leaning out of the window, laughing 
and pointing at us.” The dark car pulled up beside 
a light blue car containing four black juveniles. 
Marcus Merriweather, a passenger in the light car, 
testified that “somebody said ‘Let’s go whup that 
dude.’” 

Michael and Hannah left Guthrie on Highway 
41 headed toward Springfield. When barely across 
the state line, Michael noticed the two cars follow- 
ing. There was apparently a third car involved as 
well. When it became evident that they were being 
chased, Michael pushed Hannah to the floorboard 
of the truck and hit the gas. One of the pursuers 
testified that speeds exceeded 85 mph. The cars 
raced after the Westerman truck across the north- 
eastern corner of Montgomery County and into 
Robertson County. Near the village of Sadlersville, 
the light blue car pulled alongside the Westerman 
truck. 

One of the passengers in the car was 17-year- 
old Freddy Morrow. A native of Guthrie, Morrow 
had moved to Chicago with his mother eight years 
earlicr. In mid-1993 he was sent back to Guthrie to 
live with an aunt; his mother continued to reside in 
the Chicago suburb of Riverdale. On that fateful 
night of January 14, Freddy Morrow was carrying 
a .32 caliber pistol. As the light blue car pulled 
alongside the red truck Morrow fired seven shots. 
One of those shots pierced the truck door and hit 
Michael Westerman in the chest. 

Michael did not know he had been hit until he 
felt the blood running down his back. Hannah tes- 
tified that “he reached around and there was blood 
on his hand. He said ‘Oh, my God! They shot me,’ 
and he told me I’d have to drive.” Hannah and 
Michael switched seats while still trying to get 
away. The light blue car pulled ahead of their 
truck, and stopped in front of them. Hannah saw 
the gun pointed at her. She drove off the highway 
and up two embankments to escape, and took 
Michael to Clarksville Memorial Hospital. “He was 
praying, and I asked him to please hold on.” 

Michael received emergency treatment in 
Clarksville, but the bullet had struck his heart. 
Weather conditions prevented the use of the 


Lifeflight helicopter, so he was rushed by ambu- 
lance to the trauma unit at Vanderbilt University 
Medical Center. He underwent surgery but never 
regained consciousness. At 6:30 p.m. Sunday, 
January 15, 1995, at the age of 19, the young hus- 
band and father of five-week-old twins was pro- 
nounced dead. 

On Monday, January 16, the four occupants of 
the light blue car were arrested by the Robertson 
County Tennessee Sheriff's Department and 
charged with first degree murder. 

Michael was buried in Guthrie on Wednesday, 
January 18. Newspapers in Todd County, Kentucky, 
and Montgomery and Robertson counties in 
Tennessee reported on the shooting, but the 
Nashville newspaper showed no interest. Sometime 
during the day of the funeral a small cross was 
burned by the road in front of the gunman’s home. 
Suddenly the event was newsworthy. The cross 
burning, that is, not the shooting. When the 
Nashville Banner finally got around to reporting, 
five days after the shooting the headline read “FBI 
agent probing burning crosses.” Michael 
Westerman’s name was not mentioned until the 
third paragraph. There was much talk in the 
Nashville media about hate crimes, but all having to 
do with the burning of lumber. 

In fact, the murder of Michael Westerman was a 
hate crime. Under the Tennessee hate crimes 
statute a criminal act is committed if a person 
“tilnjures or threatens to injure or coerces another 
person with the intent to unlawfully intimidate 
another from the free enjoyment or exercise [or 
because he exercised] any right or privilege secured 
by the constitution or laws of the state of 
Tennessee.” It also applies in cases of the damage, 
destruction or defacing of property. 

It is clear that Michael Westerman was killed for 
no reason other than that he was flying the 
Confederate flag on his truck. According to 
Robertson County Sheriff's Detective Dave Benton, 
“the only thing that might have motivated [the 
attackers] was the fact that the truck had a Rebel 
flag on it.” 

In the type of perverse reasoning that has come 
to typify attacks on Southern heritage, some black 
“leaders” and liberal whites are trying to shift the 
blame for Westerman’s murder to Michael 
Westerman himself. Clarence Johnson, “leader of 
Guthrie’s black community,” declared that the 
assailants didn’t intend to hurt Westerman. “They 
just wanted to stop him about the flag.” 

At the time of this writing, two weeks after the 
murder, the fact that a young father was killed 
because of his display of the Southern flag is finally 
getting national media coverage. The coverage is 
not conducted as it should be — there are still thinly 


veiled hints that Michael may have brought it on 
himself — but at least the outrage at what many 
perceived as a news black-out to protect the Martin 
Luther King holiday from a scandal has brought the 
light of scrutiny to the case. 

The Robertson County authorities have removed 
the case from the juvenile court; the four defendants 
in the first car will be tried as adults on first degree 
murder charges. Warrants have been issued for 
three more arrests, and as many as nine may be 
charged. 

Michael’s family is determined that his death not 
be in vain. They are calling for peace and reconcilia- 
tion among the people of Guthrie and Todd County. 
The parents of some of the defendants are old 
acquaintances of the Westerman’s and have 
expressed their sorrow and sympathy for the family. 
At the transfer hearing determining whether the 
assailants would be tried as adults, the father of one 
and the mother of another told the press that their 
sons would have to accept the consequences of their 
actions. 

Back in Guthrie, black residents interviewed by 
Nashville’s Channel 4 News expressed no concern 
about the flag. They understand that it is a regional 
emblem that poses no threat. They are upset that 
troublemakers have stirred up in their children feel- 
ings of resentment towards their white neighbors. 
The plain folk in their wisdom, know that a commu- 
nity cannot have peace without tolerance, and that 
tolerance needs to go both ways, or it won’t go any- 
where. 


Devereaux Cannon, a Tennessean, is the author of 
Flags of the Confederacy and Flags of Tennessee and 
contributes regularly to the Partisan. 


To bring to Southern Partisan readers this special 
report, CSA Today has been pre-empted for this issue, 
but will return in First Quarter, 1995. In regard to the 
Westerman case, efforts are being made to financially 
help Hannah Westerman and her infant twins. A trust 
account for the twins [to be held until they reach age 18] 
has been established, donations can be made to: 


Westerman Memorial Fund 
c/o Elkton Bank and Trust Company Post Office 
P.O. Box 98 
Elkton, Kentucky 42220 


Those wishing to contribute directly to Hannah 
Westerman may write to her in care of David 
Westerman, 5623. Dixie Beeline Highway,.Trenton, 


Kentucky 42286. : 
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Among the guests were descendants of 
Heyward Shepherd. Speaking at the dedication 
was Henry T. MacDonald, president of the all- 
black Storer College in Harpers Ferry. Memorial 
music was provided by the Storer College Singers. 
The monument was originally located on the 


In the mid-1970s, as 
political correctness 
began to flower 
across the U.S., it was 
Heyward Shepherd’s 
turn to disappear 


from history. 


property of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, but 
was later moved to West Virginia property. West 
Virginia in turn, gave control of the site to the 
U.S. National Park Service. 

For more than four decades, the monument 
stood undisturbed at its site on Potomac Street, 
just outside the firehouse where John Brown’s 
hostages (including Colonel Lewis Washington, 
great-grandnephew of the first U.S. President) 
were rescued by U.S. Marines under the com- 
mand of Colonel Robert E. Lee. In the intervening 


A brown box erected by the U.S. government shrouds 
the memory of Heyward Shepherd. 
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decades, five iron plaques erected by the U.S. 
War Department commemorating Stonewall 
Jackson’s capture of Harpers Ferry (the largest 
mass capitulation of a U.S. Army until World 
War Two) were removed by the U.S. Park 
Service and never displayed again. In the mid- 
1970s, as political correctness began to flower 
across the U.S., it was Heyward Shepherd’s turn 
to disappear from history. 

In the summer of 1976, Harpers Ferry Park 
Superintendent Martin Conway asked the UDC if 
they would object to the monument’s temporary 
removal from its Potomac Street site while con- 
struction took place on an adjacent building. The 
ladies reportedly agreed. Five years later, how- 
ever, the monument still had not been restored 
to public view. An investigation by the UDC 
located the monument lying face down in a 
nearby Park Service storage area. The UDC 
called on the Park Service to honor its promise. 

In a July 1, 1981 letter to the President of the 
Virginia Division, UDC, David Park, Regional 
Director for the National Capital Region of the 
Park Service, informed the astonished ladies 
that the monument “has become a subject of dis- 
cussion among representatives of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy.” In response to the “discussion,” 
the Park Service, according to Mr. Park, “has 
decided to relocate the stone in approximately 
its original position with an adjacent interpretive 
plaque depicting it in the context of the time it 
was erected.” The proposed plaque reads: 


John Brown’s raid on the Armory at Harpers 
caused the death of four townspeople. One of 
those who died was Heyward 
Shepherd, a railroad baggage- 
master and a free black. 
Although the true identity of 
his assailants are uncertain, 
Shepherd soon became a sym- 
bol of the “faithful servant” 
among those who deplored 
Brown’s action against the 
traditional Southern way of 
life. This monument, placed 
here in 1931, reflects these 
traditional views. 


The UDC, SCV and other 
heritage organizations strong- 
ly object to the proposed 
“interpretive plaque.” As 
Elliott Cummings, Commander 
of the Maryland Division Sons 


Hapers Ferry, Virginia—The arsenal seized by John Brown is on the left side of Potomac Street, 


Mini hig 


the Shepherd monument is beside the stairway of the building on the right. 


of Confederate Veterans, pointed out in a letter 
to Harpers Ferry Superintendent Don Campbell, 
“the UDC paid for and gave this monument in 
good faith that it would be displayed in perpetu- 
ity.” He noted that “using this type of reasoning, 
all the Confederate monuments at any National 
Park could be removed because they might, 
without cause, I would add, offend some segment 
of the population.” In a follow up letter on March 
15, 1994 Commander Cummings protested the 
proposed plaque’s false assertion that “the true 
identity” of Shepherd’s assailants is uncertain. 
“You say that Heyward Shepherd was killed 
‘during’ John Brown’s raid,” Mr. Cumming 
wrote. “I believe it’s generally accepted as histor- 
ical fact that Shepherd was killed ‘by’ John 
Brown’s men.” 

Sometime during the carly 1980s the monu- 
ment was restored to its Potomac street location, 
but not to public view. A large wooden box was 
placed around it and remains there today. Park 
Service officials insist that the monument is “in 
storage.” Responding to an inquiry from U.S. 
Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia, Regional 
Director Robert Stanton stated that “While there 
appears to be no record of the monument’s own- 
ership by the National Park Service, if displayed 
in the Federal park, we believe the stone should 
be accompanied by interpretive exhibits that 
place the monument, and its controversy, in the 
context of the time it was erected a half-century 
ago.” 

Walter Mathers, employce of CSX (successor 
organization to the B & O railroad) and longtime 


party to the controversy, argues that “if the Park 
Service does not own the monument, they should 
stop hiding it from the public.” Mathers points out 
that the monument is located on a public street 
and is therefore under the control of Jefferson 
County, West Virginia. Concerning the proposed 
plaque, “it’s interesting to note,” says Mr. 
Mathers, “that Storer College, the same organiza- 
tion that participated in the Heyward Shepherd 
dedication ceremonies, installed, in 1918, a stone 
slab on the wall of the firehouse honoring John 
Brown and his men as heroic freedom fighters. 
This slab is still being displayed by the Park 
Service without any type of ‘interpretive plaque.’ 
Perhaps the Park Service should erect a plaque 
pointing out that Brown and his men had mur- 
dered four citizens, took dozens of others hostage, 
and forcibly occupied a federal government facili- 
ty.” 

According to Director Roger Kennedy in a 
September 16, 1994 letter to Elliott Cummings, 
the Park Service plans to “develop an appropriate 
story line for the interpretation of the history of 
the monument and then have it displayed.” That 
has been Park Service policy for at least thirteen 
years. Meanwhile, Heyward Shepherd’s monu- 
ment remains carefully segregated from the his- 
toric artifacts and monuments of Harpers Ferry 
deemed politically correct by Park Service offi- 
cials. 

Charles Goolsby is a leader in the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, a regular Partisan contributor, and host of “The 


Bookman’s Corner” on Arlington, Virginia public access 
television. 
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SOUTHERN HEROES: 


Rides Again 


by J.O. Date 


nh EY 

i tel verything in American history 
went into the War Between the States, and 
everything since has come out of it. That is what 
we mean when we say that “the War Between 
the States is the watershed of American histo- 
ry.” So we really don’t have a choice about the 
War—we are going to read about it one way or 
the other. Whatever we say about it is an inter- 
pretation of it; the War Between the States itself 
was an interpretation of American history. 
Perhaps our only choice, then, is in how, not 
whether, we interpret the past. You must inter- 
pret it for yourself, or someone else will do it for 
you. Today we often see in the papers an inter- 
pretation, usually in the degraded form of some 
distorted rehash, of the War. When, for exam- 
ple, the Soviet Union broke up, the analogy with 
the Secession of 1861 occurred to a number of 
editorial writers and cartoonists, and later 
President Bush’s “Chicken Kiev” speech was 
construed by some to be an endorsement of one 
tottering empire by another. More recently, in 
1993, Senator Carol Moseley-Braun asserted 
that the refusal of a patent to the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy would “put a 
stake through the heart of this Dracula”—mean- 
ing the Confederate battle flag. I doubt that the 
men who fought under that flag would have 
comprehended any analogy with vampirism or 
just why insulting an association of ladies would 
be important to so many U.S. Senators, though 


“the War Between the 
States is the watershed 
of American history...” 
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certainly they 
would have 
understood very well 

how the demagoguery of Senators can cause 
bloodshed. Senator Moseley-Braun’s less than 
profound reflections upon an “offensive” flag 
that stood for slavery omitted many other flags 
which at one time or another also represented 
slave-holding nations—the Stars and Stripes, 
the Union Jack, and even the Tricolor among 
them. But in 1993, neither the lack of a foreign 
policy, the worst floods in our history, nor bil- 
lions of dollars of debt deterred the Senator 
from her lengthy disquisition. Who would have 
thought that Senator Bilbo (or Senator 
Claghorn) would reappear somehow reconsti- 
tuted as a black woman from Illinois? Or to 
take another recent example, I thought I detect- 
ed in the legal theories of Professor Lani 
Guinier an offbeat echo of Calhoun’s doctrine of 
the concurrent majority—or at least I thought 
so until Ms. Guinier’s nomination was opposed 
by the nominator, President Clinton. What goes 
around, comes around. When Marx said that 
history repeats itself, the first time as tragedy, 
the second as farce, he effectively prophesied 
the continued Federal supervision of Southern 
voting nearly 130 years after Appomattox. 
When we read of contrived controversies about 
the Confederate flag and War Between the 
States monuments, we must feel that strong 
sense of deja vu which Walker Percy rendered 
so powerfully in his second novel, The Last 
Gentleman (1966). There he portrayed defini- 
tively that unique historical nausea we sense 
when the War Between the States—our great- 
est, bloodiest, nastiest, noblest national experi- 
ence—is re-fought by unlettered yokels who 


From the new introduction to 
The Memoirs of Col. John S. Mosby. 


should be changing tires at a gas station and by 
chicken-hearted politicians who, though inca- 
pable of changing a tire or indeed of much of 
anything else at a gas station or elsewhere, are 
somehow most passionately sincere when those 
C-SPAN cameras are on. And yet even this 
degradation is perversely appropriate, for it is 
ours, ours more than anything else can ever be. 
It is ours because of those boys and men who 
collided in the Peach Orchard and the Hornet’s 
Nest and the Cornfield and the Bloody Lane, 
and because of the Senatorial gasbags who sent 
them there. The original War beats the present 
charade hollow—why even the carpetbaggers 
and the scalawags were made of finer stuff the 
first time around...I think also there is for many 
a certain quality of fascination that still radiates 
from the Confederacy—the Lost Cause, the path 
not taken, the premier alternative vision of our 
nation—and from the most alluring of its lead- 
ers. The Confederates interpreted themselves 
by their actions, ones which today seem myste- 
rious, since we are instructed that their cause 
was exclusively racist. To the sleek contempo- 
rary mind, the Southern soldiers’ motivation is 
either a crude reduction or a bafflement. And of 
all the Confederates, none had then or now 
more magnetism and mystery than John S. 
Mosby (1833-1916). 

That is the pull that has drawn the reader to 
Mosby’s Memoirs. It is the story of a “rebel” told 
by him—one who had no fear of the Yankees 
during the War, nor indeed of the Southerners 
afterwards. And it is also of course the story of 
a renowned cavalryman, one who distinguished 
himself in that most glamorous of the services 
among a host of competitors on the Confederate 
side alone: J.E.B. Stuart, Turner Ashby, Fitz 
Lee, Rooney Lee, Wade Hampton, John Hunt 
Morgan, J.O. Shelby, Joseph Wheeler, and 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, to name only the most 
salient. But of course, the association of famous 
cavalrymen with lost causes is a traditional 
one—Prince Rupert and Joachim Murat spring 
immediately to mind. Behind them there is all 
that panoply of horsemen from the late Roman 
empire and the Germanic tribes extending 
through the Middle Ages to the Renaissance and 
to those cognate words chivalry, chevalier, cav- 
alier and cavalry which denote the figure of the 
knight mounted, the image in Western culture 
of the gentleman as the synthesis of pagan war- 
rior and Christian pilgrim. In that exalted sense, 
there is something in Mosby of Castiglione’s ide- 
al courtier—the Renaissance man, ranger and 
lawyer, cavalryman and classicist, fighter and 
writer, warrior and wit. 

There is something too in Mosby of the tradi- 


tion of the citizen-soldier, of Cincinnatus, of the 
Minute Man. Ethan Allen, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
“Light-Horse Harry” Lee, and Francis Marion, 
the “Swamp Fox,” would have appreciated 
Mosby’s courage, flair, and flexibility. Defending 
his community, he spent most of the war behind 
enemy lines in occupied territory in Northern 
Virginia, operating as a guerilla or a “partisan 
ranger” in what he caused to be called “Mosby’s 
Confederacy.” Yet though Mosby wore a plume 
in his hat, though his cape was lined with red 
silk, and though his escapades included feats of 
swashbuckling that would have embarrassed 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, he was no romantic. 

I think too there is in Mosby a dark quality, a 
bit of the daredevil, the rogue, the bad boy, that 
retains a certain permanent charm. In such a 
case, the worse, the better—but we find upon 
examination that none of Mosby’s excursions 
into violence are without justification. As a stu- 
dent at the University of Virginia, he shot a man 
and went to jail for it, but that was a response 
to threats. As a soldier, he ordered Union pris- 
oners to be executed—in response to the hang- 
ing of his own men by Custer—and the practice 
stopped. In the War, he did everything he could 
to make life miserable for the Yankees, which 
was his duty, his talent, and I suspect even his 
pleasure. They were, after all, invaders of 
Virginia, who destroyed community property 
and killed his comrades. For what he did, he 
was repeatedly commended by Jeb Stuart and 
R.E. Lee. Even so, we still read today of how 


at 


Like Francis Marion, “The Swamp Fox,” Mosby was a 
Citizen—Soldier 
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Mosby had the gall to operate “in the shadow of 
the Dome.” Perhaps it is necessary to point out 
that such a shadow was cast on the sovereign 
state of Virginia, the home of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Henry and 
Randolph. The gall was on the other side, and it 
still is. 

Is any soldier who served below the rank of 
general on either side in the War Between the 
States better remembered today than Col. John 
Singleton Mosby, C.S.A.? I doubt that any such 
person from that conflict has ever been as well 
known as he was and is—not even “the gallant 
Pelham.” The names Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens and Jesse James are recognized—but 
they do not immediately evoke service in the 
War. Mosby’s image is bound to horses and pis- 
tols, raids in the dark, and an irrepressible spir- 
it. 

But if anything or anyone could be more 
interesting than Mosby the soldier, it is Mosby 
the man. Even so, the nature of Mosby’s fame is 
as problematical as was his own restless nature, 
for a man’s name and reputation can easily be 
detached from his individual reality. The 
Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby made his 
name immortal, but of course, since they were 
first published in 1917, they cannot provide a 
contemporary perspective. Such a view is one I 
offer here, and I aim ultimately to suggest 
something about the meaning not only of these 
memoirs, but also of the man’s life. I’d like to 
begin in reverse chronological order, and then 
circle back to present day. 

The title of a 1968 collection by the subse- 
quent Nobel Laureate, Saul Bellow—Mosby’s 
Memoirs and Other Stories—must, in this con- 
text, strike our attention. But the title story 
seems essentially unrelated to the allusion 
insisted upon. The portrait of Willis Mosby is, I 
think, an undistinguished fictional representa- 
tion of the redoubtable and remarkable political 
philosopher, Willmoore Kendall. In the only 
approach to the story’s title, I find the ponder- 
ous allusion to be a wasted one: 


The real, the original Mosby approach brought 
Mosby hatred, got Mosby fired. Princeton 
University had offered Mosby a lump sum to 
retire seven years early. One hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. Because his mode of discourse 
was so upsetting to the academic community, 
Mosby was invited to no television programs. He 
was like Guerilla Mosby of the War Between the 
States. When he galloped in, all were slaugh- 
tered. 
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This prose does a little credit to Bellow as it 
does to the original Mosby, who was no butcher. 
The point here must be that Bellow’s “Mosby’s 
Memoirs” is not—except perhaps by an unin- 
tended ironic point of contrast—meaningfully 
related to Mosby’s Memoirs. Even so, one sen- 
tence about Willis Mosby may be construed 
meaningfully about John S. Mosby, as we shall 
see: “His doom was to live life to the end as 
Mosby.” However, that may be, Saul Bellow 
affirmed in 1968 that knowing a bit even 
wrongly about Mosby was indeed something 
that a literate person would do. For my own 
part, however, I would have preferred that he 
name his hero Willis Grant, and the story 
“Grant’s Memoirs.” In any case, Grant’s real, 
not fictional Memoirs—which Mark Twain was 
instrumental in publishing—pointedly praise the 
historical Mosby. 

On a lesser plane of sophistication, though to 
be sure one with a certain popular impact, 
Mosby’s name was prominently bandied about 
in 1957 and later in the syndicated television 
show “The Gray Ghost,” starring Tod Andrews 
as “Major John Mosby.” This show was created 
and produced by Lindsley Parsons and distrib- 
uted by CBS Film Sales. Nationally broadcast, 
the transformation of Mosby and the War into a 
routine oater or Confederate horse opera is 
remarkable in itself. Via “The Gray Ghost,” a 
Confederate ranger shared the chivalric role 
with Hopalong Cassidy and Roy Rogers. The 
appropriateness of such a juxtaposition today 
would be debated not upon the point of truth 
and fiction, but upon a crux of political correct- 
ness that no Confederate image could survive. 
Still, back in the bad old fifties, Mosby achieved 
more than the share of fame which Andy 
Warhol allotted to everyone for fifteen minutes, 
as though the agony of the War Between the 
States was endured for the sake of questionable 


House at Fairfax, Virginia, where Mosby captured General 
Stoughton in March, 1863 


entertainment. Today Mosby has become a post 
card and even a T-shirt. 

But then in some incomparable way, Mosby 
had entered the popular consciousness during 
the War itself because of the newspapers and 
dispatches—the man was literally a legend in 
his own time. Such a fame, sinister from the 
point of view of the invading federals, did not 
escape the attention of one of America’s greatest 
writers, who made Mosby the heroic bogeyman 
and refrain of a literary ballad of considerable 
merit. Herman Melville used Mosby’s name 
toward the close of every stanza of the longest of 
his Battle-Pieces (1866), “The Scout Toward 
Aldie.” Those 798 lines were directly inspired by 
Melville’s own penetration, accompanying 
Federal troops, into “Mosby’s Confederacy” dur- 
ing the War. Melville’s ambivalence toward his 
cousin, Col. Gansevoort, and his Shakespearian 
sense of irony and distance produced a Northern 
poem in which the feared enemy, Mosby, is—as 
Aaron Kramer has pointed out—‘the brilliantly 
triumphant hero of the poem.” In Kramer’s 
explication, 
“ ..Mosby—largely 
by the constant 
reminder of his 
name and of his 
genius for 
ambush—has 
achieved for the 
reader the rank of 
mythic hero, and 
the portrait of his 
followers in captivi- 
ty dramatically 
shifts our sympathy 
toward them.” I 
sense too in “The 
Scout Toward 
Aldie” the influence 
of Scott, his dialectical consciousness of cultural 
distinctions, and his romantic celebration of the 
Other. Meliville’s Mosby might be at home in one 
of the Waverley novels, or in one of Scott’s nar- 
rative poems—and in that sense, perhaps Mark 
Twain had cause to blame the War Between the 
States on Sir Walter Scott. 

However, that may be, Professor Kramer was 
certainly right—for literary-historical reasons— 
to point us toward Melville’s neglected poem. 
But those valid reasons are not necessarily con- 
nected to the historical Mosby, or even the 
Mosby of the War. In Melville’s poem, Mosby has 
become a shadowy figure,a symbolic character, 
a name—but not a man. 


Mosby and his men 


The morning-bugles lonely play, 

Lonely the evening-bugle calls— 
Unanswered voices in the wild; 

The settled hush of birds in nest 
Becharms, and all the wood enthralls: 

Memory’s self is so beguiled 

That Mosby seems a satyr’s child. 
They lived as in the Eerie land— 

The fire-flies showed with fairy gleam; 
And yet from pine-tips one might ken 
The Capitol Dome—hazy—sublime— 

A vision breaking on a dream: 

So strange it was that Mosby’s men 

Should dare to prowl where the Dome was 
seen. 

The mysterious Mosby seems an uncanny 
force of nature: “As glides in seas the 
shark/Rides Mosby through green dark.” “Maple 
and hemlock, beech and lime,/Are Mosby’s 
Confederates, share the crime.” He foils the 
arrogance and the plans of the invading Colonel, 
and dominates the imaginations of the Yankees: 
“Each eye dim as a sick-room lamp,/All faces 
stamped with 
Mosby’s stamp.” In 
this poem, the word 
Mosby comes to sig- 
nify mystery and 
mortality, but to 
appreciate that, and 
Melville’s pun on 
nutting and butter- 
nut, both Melville’s 
poem and the best 
commentary on it 
are available in 
Araon Kramer’s 
Melville’s Poetry: 
Toward the 
Enlarged Heart 
(1972). More recently, 
in his The Civil War World of Herman Melville 
(1993), Stanton Garner has treated Melville’s 
War Between the States context in elaborate 
detail, showing the poem as a “small-scale ver- 
sion of Moby Dick.” 

Edmund Wilson, in his monumental study of 
the literature of the War Between the States, 
Patriotic Gore (1962), also focused on Melville’s 
“The Scout Toward Aldie.” He saw the poem as re- 
lated to other and better known works of Melville: 


What we recognize, of course, in this story is 
Melville’s familiar theme: the pursuit or the per- 
secution by one being of another, with an 
ambivalent relation between them which mingles 
repulsion and attraction but which binds them 
inescapably together: Captain Ahab and 
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Mosby was repeatedly commended by Stuart & Lee 


Moby-Dick, Claggart and Billy Budd, Babo and 
Don Benito. For though the death of the young 
colonel is a tragedy and though Mosby plays the 
role of menace, the whole poem, in a way char- 
acteristic of Melville, involves a glorification of 
Mosby. We are made to feel that the colonel has 
a fatal rendevous with the sinister ranger, that 
he is drawn to his opponent by a kind of spell 
that is somehow a good deal more powerful than 
the attraction which has drawn him to his bride. 

Yet the story, though so personal a product of 
Melville’s imagination, has also its historical sig- 
nificance in its insight into one aspect of the War 
Between the States. What Melville has revealed 
is the fanciful tale inspired by his visit to his 
cousin is a mutual fascination of each of the two 
camps with the other, the intimate essence of a 
conflict which, though fratricidal, was also inces- 
tuous. 


Wilson had a point not so much about the 
War as about Melville, for though everyone was 
fascinated with Mosby, it does not follow that 
many were fascinated by Custer or Sheridan or 
Grant. 

There is no need for me to say anything about 
Mosby’s adventures, but perhaps I can say a 
word about his recounting them. In the first 
place, it is traditional, at least in literature, for 
the hero to recite his own tale—it is not sufficient 
for the bard to do so! Odysseus, Aeneas, and 
Beowulf—each takes up the telling of his own 
story, at least al some point. In that sense, it is 
appropriate for Mosby to let us have the thing 
straight from the horseman’s mouth, though he 
did not finish the job—the book was edited and 
published after his death by his brother-in-law, 
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Charles W. Russell. Second, the book is replete 
with a wealth of classical, literary and histori- 
cal allusions that say much not only about 
Mosby’s particular intelligence but also 
about the possibilities if not the state of 
education and literacy in the South in 
his day. It is well to remember that 
Mosby made himself a lawyer before 
the War, and that he understood that 
deeds can be done with words as well 
as the bullets. And thirdly, I will 
merely note at this point something of 
the relish with which Mosby spins his 
narrative. His sense of humor and of 
drama is as operative as is his lawyerly 
logic and disputatiousness. The doer of the 
deed as well as the teller of the tale. Mosby 
knows how to cap an adventure with a flourish 
of bravado. When he captures General 
Stoughton in bed, he does not neglect to draw 
down the bedclothes, pull up the General’s 
nightshirt, and give that unfortunate a whack 
on the backside. As with many another of 
Mosby’s coups, the emphasis is on laughter 
rather than on violence. 

And we should remember also that although 
John S. Mosby really was the Gray Ghost of leg- 
end and even television, he was also the 
Virginia lawyer who endorsed U.S. Grant for his 
second term, and who was appointed consul to 
Hong Kong by President Hayes. He worked in 
the West for the Union Pacific Railroad, worked 
for the Land Office, and was appointed assistant 
attorney in the Department of Justice by 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was forced out in 1910 
at the age of 77. The Mosby who worked on 
these Memoirs was an impoverished one-eyed 
widower, a cantankerous old geezer who 
walked the streets of Washington in his carpet 
slippers and remembered his impetuous youth. 

The last paragraph of his Memoirs declares 
Mosby’s undying attachment to the Lost Cause, 
even at that late hour, in language that is a per- 
fect illustration of Southern Romanitas—the 
citation of Virgil and Aeneas says as much 
about the Southern sense of community and 
fidelity as it does about a classical education. 
Mosby is careful to show his own awareness of 
the ambivalence of politics, for Washington’s 
suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion suggests 
an analogy to the War Between the States in 
which Virginia was, in effect, on the other side. 
His recountal of Lee’s resignation from the 
Army and his opposition to secession is, I think, 
intended to justify Mosby’s own involvement in 
the Confederacy, and indeed the Confederacy 
itself. Mosby thought that such an example was 
a powerful one, and some of the rest of us still 


do. 

“The visions we have cherished of a free and 
independent country have vanished, and that 
country is now the spoil of the conqueror.” So 
Mosby defined the conflict in his Farewell 
Address to his Command, April 21, 1865. Since 
the war was over, Mosby felt free to respond to 
tremendous changes as he thought fit. Later on, 
he became both a progressive and a reac- 
tionary. As an old man, he despised “buzz wag- 
ons” (horseless carriages), for example. This 
was the same Mosby who had ridiculed the cav- 
alry sabre in favor of a pair of Colt’s revolvers. 
The old man attacked college football, saying 
that mind and honor and courage were the 
manly qualities to be developed in higher edu- 
cation, not muscle. I sometimes wonder what 
Mosby would say about the Beltway around 
Washington, D.C. and about the University of 
Virginia’s athletic program, and I think I know 
the answer. I also believe I know what he would 
say and indeed did say about the charge that 
the South stood merely for racism and slavery. 
The irony of Mosby, like that of Henry Adams, 
would be useful as we consider contemporary 
“race-norming,” racial quotas, racial gerryman- 
dering, and Professor Leonard Jeffrie’s theory 
of “neural melanin,” taught for college credit 
today. Who is the racist after all? 

Ultimately, to say “American History” is to 
say “the War Between the States.” Who says 
“the War Between the States,” must say “the 
Confederacy.” And who says “the Confederacy” 
must sooner or later say “Mosby.” Those who 
want to revise our history must exclude so much 
reality that the “new” history gives us a head 
without a body, and Confederates without a 
cause. (That’s only one reason why we need 
Mosby today—and there are others remaining 
to be delivered in his own narrative.) 

The Memoirs represent an individual achieve- 
ment, but one associated with a larger cause. 
That cause was not ultimately lost because, as 
T.S. Eliot indicated, no cause is ever finally won. 
Though politically correct Senators today distort 
history for cynical purposes, the Confederate 
flag stood in its immediate context for an effort 
to maintain independence. Later such an image 
had a memorial quality, of sorrow perhaps but 
never of shame. Still later, mass reproduced as 
an automobile tag, a beach towel, or worse, the 
flag was taken up not by old ladies who wished 
to decorate cemeteries but by young hooligans 
who wanted to make trouble. Even so, in the 
former territories of the Soviet empire today, 
the Confederate battle flag is thought of as an 
image of freedom, and not its opposite—and for 
good reason. Perhaps there too those people 


” 


will have reason to remember their own Civil 
War, and a great man such as Baron Wrangel, 
in a new and enhancing way, just as there is 
something to be gained for us in remembering 
Lee—and Mosby—and even their flag. 

That was the flag that for four years Mosby 
fought under, and fought for. He understood 
what we seem to have forgotten—namely, that 
such an image denoted armies of the 
Confederate States of America. Later he served 
the U.S. government with all the devotion he 
had given to another one. Such virtues as Lee 
and Stuart and Mosby possessed remain acces- 
sible today to all Americans—to whoever 
admires them. The courage, the cunning, the 
high spirits, and the fierce love of liberty that 
Mosby always demonstrated were as remark- 
able in peacetime as in war, and as visible on 
the page as in his life. As long as we continue 
to admire those qualities, and before our chil- 
dren are finally taught not to, there will always 
be a place for Mosby in the national, not only 
the regional, gallery of heroes; and for his 
book on the short shelf of the best memoirs of 
the most American of wars. +: 


Mosby’s Memoirs Available Now 


Coming Soon: 

Allen Tate, Jefferson Davis: His Rise & Fall 
Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction: 
Personal Experience of the Late War 
Basil Duke, A History of Morgan’s Cavalry 


To purchase any of the Southern Classics Series books or to 
request a complete catalogue, contact: 
J.S. Sanders & Company, P.O. Box 50331, Dept. C, 
Nashville, TN 37205 
(615) 790-8951 
FAX (615) 790-2594 
800-350-1101 
Send a check, money order, 
Mastercard or Visa number and please include a $2.00 ship- 
ping fee for the first book and $.50 for each additional book. 
Tennessee residents must also include 8.25% sales tax. 
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Choosing Southernness: 


Southern 
With an 


Italian Accent 
by Mark G. Malvasi 


oo 


Mark Malvasi’s father with Mark’s grandparents 


Late in August 1965, a young boy not yet eight- 
years-old stood with his father on the field at 
Gettysburg near the spot where Pickett’s men 
formed in the woods. The boy’s father was not a 
learned man and had an uncertain grasp of the 
events that took place on that ground more than a 
century before. “Which side were we on?,” the boy 
asked, interrupting his father’s halting explanation 
of Pickett’s charge. “We weren’t on either side,” his 
father replied, knowing that his son’s question was 
meant to discover what part his ancestors had 
played in the war. “No one from our family was 
here yet. Your grandfather didn’t come over from 
the old country until 1907. He wasn’t born until 
1898. The Civil War was over a long time by then.” 
Sensing the boy’s disappointment at not being able 
to name an ancestor who had fought on either side 
in the war, the father added that the war was part 
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of history and that anybody with sense could learn 
history whether his ancestors had been part of it or 
not. 

As you no doubt have guessed, I am what 
remains of that young boy. He may not have 
sense—indeed, his father has told him countless 
times that he has none. But he has struggled might- 
ily all his life to learn the history of the nation in 
which his ancestors made their new home. Looking 
back on it now, almost 30 years later, he can see 
that his quest began as he gazed out from the edge 
of that wood, past those monuments and toward 
the stone wall over a mile away. 

I have long found comfort in the words of Robert 
Penn Warren. In The Legacy of the Civil War, 
Warren wrote that “...the grandfather, or great- 
grandfather, of a high proportion of our population 
was not even in this country when the War was 
being fought. Not that this disqualifies the grandson 
from experiencing to the full the imaginative appeal 
of the Civil War. To experience this appeal may be, 
in fact, the very ritual of being American.” 

My ancestors came primarily from a tiny, rural 
village in Southern Italy near Calabria. If I am an 
American only by chance and circumstance—I 
might just as easily have been an Italian peasant 
plowing fields, harvesting grapes or blowing up 
magistrates and prosecutors—my connections with 
the South are even more tenuous. I am an Ohio 
native who has lived all but four of his 36 years in 
the North. I was educated at Northern schools, col- 
leges and universities. I read William Faulkner, 
Thomas Wolfe, Robert Penn Warren, Eudora Welty, 
Flannery O’Connor and other Southern writers 
while an undergraduate at Hiram College, but I 
never studied Southern history until I became a 
graduate student of Eugene Genovese at the 
University of Rochester. Although late to settle my 
heart in Dixie, I have nonetheless developed a deep 
and abiding love for the South, its culture, its histo- 
ry and its people. 

There are, of course, a great many reasons for 
my devotion to the South. Among the most impor- 
tant is my growing recognition that the people of 
the South, young and old, male and female, black 
and white, are the most generous, gracious, courte- 
ous, decent and civilized of any people it has been 
my privilege to get to know. I suppose that I am 
open to the charge leveled against all converts of 
being too zealous and too uncritical of my new 
faith. But so what? 

On further reflection, however, I have come 
increasingly to wonder whether I have experienced 
any conversion at all—indeed, whether any was 
necessary. Perhaps in certain fundamental ways, I 
have never been anything but Southern. 

I grew up in a family and a community that 


resembled pre-modern culture as closely as was 
possible in the most advanced, industrialized, capi- 
talist nation on earth. My father taught me that 
devotion to family and community is paramount. 
He also taught me to respect tradition on principle. 
He has within him a reverence for vanished tradi- 
tions, especially for the deference and obligations 
that exist—or that ought to exist—between different 
classes of people. For my father, these social rela- 


My father taught me 
that devotion to family 
and community is 
paramount. 


tions are almost divinely ordained. To trifle with 
them is to trifle with the handiwork of God. For 
those who still fear His wrath, such is a dangerous 
proposition. 

The family and community that shaped and nur- 
tured me was, like the South through much of its 
history, grounded in patriarchy and hierarchy. 
Husbands exercised authority over their wives. 
Parents exercised authority over their children. 
Youth in every circumstance deferred to age. 
Growing up, I had no concept of equality, and, had 
I thought about it, would have considered Mr. 
Jefferson’s declaration that “all men are created 
equal” to be utter nonsense. Such grand pro- 
nouncements about human nature had nothing to 
do with my life. 

My childhood also afforded me only a partial and 
imperfect concept of “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” My father reminded me on more than one 
occasion that since he had brought me into this 
world, he could take me out of it. He once gave my 
younger brother a choice, which may sound like an 
ultimatum, but, take my word for it, my father 
intended to present my brother with a set of possi- 
ble options. My father promised to put my brother 
through college, or, alternately, to put him through 
a wall. Incidentally, in May, my brother learned 
that he passed the bar exam. Given his range of 
options, he chose wisely. 

The attitudes and treatment that I’ve described 
may sound unduly harsh, even cruel and abusive in 
this overly sensitive age. I assure you that they 
were not. In most ways, I had an idyllic childhood. I 
wanted for nothing. Every day was full of adventure 
and discovery. I was never bored and did not even 
know that children could be bored. My father and 
mother provided a safe and stable home for my 


brother and sister and me to grow up in and loved 
their children as well as any parents ever have or 
can. But they also believed in discipline and order. 

My parents, like most of their neighbors, took 
seriously the responsibility to raise their children 
themselves. They knew that they, and no one else, 
would determine the kind of persons that we 
would one day become. That was as it should be. 
The duties of parenthood belonged not to the 
school, to the street, or to the state, but to mothers 
and fathers. We sought to sustain social order and 
institutionalize social discipline within the confines 
of family and community. Nothing could be more 
Southern than this powerful commitment to family 
and community and the fierce independence that 
accompanied and sustained it. 

The allegiance to family and community, the 
dual foundations of order in our little portion of 
the earth, did not only demand a theoretical 
defense of abstract principle. There were occa- 
sions when such allegiances demanded more. A 
few anecdotes should suffice to clarify the particu- 
lars. 

Nick Paloucci married my Aunt Nanna, my 
father’s sister, in 1957. They moved into his moth- 
er’s house, as did many newly married couples in 
those days. Trouble was not long in coming. My 
father visited his sister shortly after the wedding, 
only to find her on her hands and knees scrubbing 
the kitchen floor. She was, as he later told the sto- 
ry, thin, pale and sick. 

My father is not a feminist. He believes that 
women have their proper sphere and their proper 
work. Cooking, cleaning, doing laundry and scrub- 
bing kitchen floors fall well within their province. 
My father also believes that no one has the right to 
interfere in the private affairs of a husband and 
his wife. 

But there are limits. Husbands do not have the 
right to abuse their wives, especially when the 


es 


“ 


A Nashville Agrarian Reunion (L to R): Allen Tate, Robert 
Penn Warren, Andrew Lytle and Donald Davidson 
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women are members of my father’s family. Women 
may well be subordinate to men in my father’s 
world view, but they are not slaves subject to a 
master’s will. When my father discovered that my 
uncle Nick and his mother compelled my aunt 
Nanna to do all the housework, he was enraged. He 
knew what he had to do. That afternoon, before my 
uncle got home from work, my father packed 
Nanna’s clothes and moved her and all she owned 
back to my grandmother’s house. Then he went to 
see my Uncle Nick. 

Their conversation was brief. My father assured 
my uncle that there were two types of women in his 
family: those who were happily married and those 
who were widowed. Uncle Nick, doubtless 
impressed by the gentle logic of my father’s argu- 
ment, brought his young 


to do it, for they knew, again much like Southern 
men, that the responsibility fell to them to create 
the kind of community in which they wanted to live 
and raise their children. 

My father’s understanding of complex political 
issues is rather facile. Perhaps that is because he is 
a man of deed and not, like me, a man of words. 
But my father is wise in the ways of the world. He 
knows that no political arrangements can be better 
than the man who makes them. He knows, as 
Southerners too have long known, that human 
nature is unfathomable, stubborn, volatile, fallible 
and evil. Yet those limitations do not in his mind 
excuse human beings from devising some instru- 
ment of government that will enable them to live 
together in peace, despite their inclinations to the 
contrary. 


wife home the next day. 
There was never a report 
of future distress from that 
quarter. 


elsewhere. There was a 
family named Miller who 
moved into the house next 


them into the neighbor- 


“If we follow the wise, 
But difficulties persistea Old Ways Of Our ances- 
tors and take care of 
to ours. We welcomed OUF OWN people,” he 


In keeping with his 
whole approach to politics, 
my father’s political credo 
is simple. Stating it, he 
sounds like any good 
Southerner, and indeed, 
exactly like the Founding 
Fathers. “If we follow the 
wise, old ways of our 
ancestors and take care of 


hood even though they declares, “then every- our own people,” he 


were not Italian or Roman 
Catholic. People could, 
after all, be forgiven for 
deficiencies over which 
they had little or no con- 
trol. But Mr. Miller, as my 
father characterized him, was an “immoderate 
man.” He drank. And when he drank, he beat his 
wife. Every man on the block agreed that this was 
no way to treat a woman. God had not created 
women for men to torment and beat, they main- 
tained, but to cherish, nurture, protect and love. 
The situation quickly became intolerable. 

From our backyard, my sister and I and the oth- 
er neighborhood children could hear Mrs. Miller 
imploring her husband to stop hitting her. We 
could hear her sobbing after the beatings ended. 
We could see her two children sitting silently on the 
front porch steps, distant and brooding. They 
refused to join or to acknowledge us, although we 
called repeatedly to them. Eventually, when it had 
been quiet in the house for a long time, they stood 
up, went inside and shut the door. 

Everyone noticed the bruises that covered Mrs. 
Miller’s face and arms — or, rather, noticed the 
effort that she made to conceal them beneath heavy 
make-up, or behind sunglasses on cloudy days, or 
scarves on sunny, windless days, or long-sleeved 
blouses and overcoats on hot days. Something had 
to be done. The men in the neighborhood resolved 


with us.” 
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thing will be all right 


declares, “then everything 
will be all right with us. 
Others may do as they 
please.” The more ably and 
responsibly men govern 
themselves, the less inter- 
ference they require from external authorities 
whom they can neither trust nor control. 
Negligence and imprudence in government invites 
tyranny. 

So far as I know, my father never read John C. 
Calhoun or any of the host of other Southern politi- 
cal thinkers who made the attack on Leviathan cen- 
tral to the Southern political tradition. Yet, 
instinctively he shares their misgivings about the 
growing power of a bloated, reckless, and for all 
that, ineffective, federal bureacracy that probes 
deeper into all aspects of our lives. 

This attitude reflects precisely that of 
Southerners long wary of outside interference with 
their way of life, whether it came from abolitionists, 
Freedom Riders, Justice Department bureaucrats or 
the armies of Mr. Sherman, Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Lincoln, which stood at Armageddon and professed 
to battle for the Lord. My father repeated to me 
often the words that his father had spoken to him, 
words that no doubt will warm the hearts of many 
Southerners: “Scappa, che arriva la patria,” which 
translates into English approximately as “Run 
away, the fatherland is coming.” 


With some temperate persuasion, the men in 
the neighborhood brought the saga of the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Miller more or less to a happy conclu- 
sion. The men met to decide on a course of action. 
They called on Mr. Miller one evening just after 
dark and warned him to stop beating his wife. Not 
only were his actions detrimental to her and to his 
children, they said, but they disrupted the peaceful 
order of community life. Mr. Miller did not take 
this visit seriously. 

The next time he hit his wife, the men in the 
neighborhood again called on him. But this time 
they had not come to talk. They hurried him into a 
waiting car, drove him to a nearby park, and, 
while two or three of their number held him, they 
gave him a taste of his own medicine. The mes- 
sage was clear: “Don’t 


and sanity. Theirs was an act of piety. They 
sensed that no one is anyone by themselves. To 
become fully human, everyone must belong to a 
community, and obedience, discipline and submis- 
sion are the price of belonging, the price of being 
human. Any society that, like the South, took seri- 
ously the importance of family and community, 
that acknowledged the necessity of personal 
vengeance and private justice, would have under- 
stood and approved their conduct. 

To accept what the Southern poet and essayist 
Donald Davidson called the “submissive imagina- 
tion” may be an impossible task among a people 
who now unabashedly celebrate the autonomy of 
the individual apparently liberated from the bonds 
of community and the burdens of the past. My 

father’s way, like the tradi- 


beat your wife.” 
Unfortunately, ’m 


afraid that Mr. Miller was The modern repudia- 


not a quick study. The 


next time he hit his wife, tion of history and 


the men in the neighbor- 


hood took him for a pleas- tradition thus weak- 


ant drive in the country 


and broke one of his ens our appreciation 


arms. Before taking him 


home, they stopped by the of all that is worth 


emergency room at the 
local hospital and, 


because they felt an oblig- caring about in the 


ation to attend the needs 
of all members of the past. 


community, saw to it that 


tional Southern way, 
requires humility, modesty, 
restraint and deference to 
ancestral authority. 
Southern thinkers have 
long condemned not indi- 
vidualism, but an individ- 
ualism torn loose from 
family, community, civic 
responsibility, history and 
tradition—an individualism 
run wild, which in our day 
has degenerated into noth- 
ing more than private ego- 
centrism and personal 
indulgence. In essence, 
Southern thinkers pro- 


he received the every best 
medical care available. But the message was clear: 
“Don’t beat your wife.” 

Meanwhile, my mother and the other women in 
the neighborhood helped Mrs. Miller with her 
housework and her cooking and saw to it that her 
children had rides to and from school or anywhere 
else they needed to go. My father and the other 
men in the neighborhood mowed the Millers’ 
erass, trimmed their hedges and even planted 
their garden. At last, Mr. Miller resolved, with the 
overwhelming support of his neighbors, to become 
a better husband and father, thus acknowledging 
the moral authority of the community to discipline 
and restrain the destructive aspects of his charac- 
ter. 

The rough therapy accorded Mr. Miller may 
offend our modern sensibilities. Indeed, we may at 
times with justice resent the constraints that com- 
munities impose upon us, the retribution that they 
enact. But in reflecting on the actions of my father 
and our neighbors, I understand that they saw 
clearly their duty once more to set the world in its 
proper orbit, to restore to the community stability 


posed an older Christian 

ideal of the God-given dig- 
nity of the individual in place of the modern notion 
that the individual stands at the center of the uni- 
verse and is the measure of all things. For 
Southern thinkers, the dignity, indeed, the very 
stability, of the personality requires deep roots in 
family, community and history. 

James Johnson Pettigrew of South Carolina long 
ago recognized this spiritual] affinity between 
Southerners and Italians. During his sojourn in 
Italy in 1851, Pettigrew wrote: 


In proportion as we approached Italy, my feeling 
of satisfaction arose; I felt as I used to do on leav- 
ing Yankee land on the way to the South. At 
almost every railway station, one could perceive 
an increase in the beauty of the women, in the 
sociability of the men, and in the smiling genial 
aspect of the country. 


According to Clyde Wilson, who has written an 


elegant biography of Pettigrew, Pettigrew was 
enchanted by every aspect of Italian life: the food 
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and wine, the taverns and hotels, the theaters and 
art galleries, the cities. the countryside and the 
ruins and most especially the women. Pettigrew 
noted in his travel diary that as he crossed into 
Italy he “...was once more home, for the first time 
since leaving home.” 

Like Pettigrew and countless other ante-bellum 
Southerners, a part of me believed that the world 
in which I grew up was immortal. It was not. | 
would have saved it if I could have, even at the 
expense of the rest of the world. For my world, so 
I thought, had nothing to do with the rest of the 
world; it functioned on its own, and I believed it 
would last forever. Now I am left with almost 
nothing but a memory, for that world has all but 
disappeared. I shall have trouble explaining to my 
children what it was like. A memory is personal, 
and when you communicate it to someone else it 
stops being a memory and becomes mere words 
that melt into air. “These fragments I have shored 
against my ruins.” 

I shall grow old an immigrant to a very different 
kind of world than the world from which I came. I 
fear that in this new world 
the restraints of piety, 
custom, tradition and his- 
tory shall have been loos- 
ened and_ unbridled 
individualism and unre- 
strained selfishness shall 
prevail. Like our earthly 
parents, I have discovered 
my own tree of knowledge 
and have been exiled from 
my own private Eden, 
forced to endure, as 
Robert Penn Warren 
wrote, “the awful respon- 
sibilities of time.” 

Yet, even this sense of 
loss and tragedy binds me 
more closely to the 
Southern thinkers and 
writers whom I study. As 
a scholar, I strive to main- 
tain an intellectual dis- 
tance from my subject. 
But I make no pretense to 
historical objectivity. I cannot pretend that I don’t 
identify and sympathize with men and women 
who risked all to defend their way of life and saw 
everything that they cherished ruined and deni- 
grated. 

Is my vision of history partisan? Is it romantic? 
Undoubtedly, it is. But it is also moral. We have 
already paid a high price for our spiritual libera- 
tion from the past, and we will continue to pay it 
until we subject ourselves to the civilized coercion 
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Malvasi’s grandparents at home 


of culture, morality and faith. Our ceaseless mod- 
ern quest for liberation is the great delusion of our 
time. When we at last attain the freedom that we 
covet, we do not even want it. Indeed, we find that 
freedom intolerable, as our bondage to alcohol, 
drugs and sex should demonstrate. 

Today, many reject original sin, and instead 
embrace the vision that human nature is innately 
good, or at least a “blank slate” upon which social 
scientists and behavioral therapists can inscribe 
an appropriate personality. They assume that vio- 
lence and crime originate not from human 
depravity but from social deprivation—poverty, a 
bad neighborhood, a broken home. 

But as Southern thinkers have long maintained, 
society is not the criminal. Instead, it is the force 
that keeps the criminal at bay. When social 
authority falters, the innate evil of human nature 
bursts forth with a vengeance. The Southern poet 
and essayist Allen Tate recognized more than 40 
years ago: 


.. that man will never be completely and per- 
manently enslaved. He will 
rebel, as he is rebelling 
now, in a shocking variety 
of “existential” disorders, 
all over the world. If his 
human nature as such can- 
not participate in the 
action of society, he will 
not capitulate to it, if that 
action is inhuman; he will 
turn it upon himself...Man 
may destroy himself but he 
will not at last tolerate 
anything less than his full 
human condition. 


Tate also discerned the 
fragility of civilization and 
understood how feeble a 
barrier it was against the 
demonic aspects of human 
nature. Civilization, he once 
wrote, rested on “a 
pedestal above an abyss.” 
But he knew, whatever the 
perils and weaknesses of civilization, that the tri- 
umph of absolute freedom and individualism 
would bring in its wake the will-to-power. 

Our exaltation of untrammelled and individual- 
ism will not lead in the end to the enhanced digni- 
ty of every person, but to “the war of all against 
all” in which brute force is the law and the sur- 
vival of the fittest the result. The assertion of 
unfettered autonomy has always ended in deca- 
dence, for it has everywhere unleashed the anar- 


chy of the soul. The French Revolution, to cite a 
favorite example of Southern thinkers, did not 
result in a political and social utopia of free citi- 
zens, but lost itself in the bloody ecstasy of the 
“Reign of Terror.” In our own day, the no-fault, 
guiltless sexual revolution has not engendered a 
healthier appreciation of human sexuality or bred 
non-exploitative human relationships, but has giv- 
en rise to sadomasochism, which, I argue, is not 
the perversion but the culmination of our unbound- 
ed nature. 

If we understand history as tragedy and not as 
melodrama, the past will 


exception to these developments and these atti- 
tudes in the United States. Southern ways are held 
up to ridicule, and Southern virtues are out of fash- 
ion. But because Southerners think, believe, live 
and act within an inheritance, they enjoy a sense of 
confidence, faith and stability that may prove an 
invaluable asset as the foundations of our society 
begin to collapse. 

In 1958, Donald Davidson identified the cause of 
the South, writing: 


For brevity, | might call it the cause of civilized 
society, as we have known 


invite our compassion and 
piety as well as our scruti- 


ny and judgment. the Once we cut ourselves 


modern repudiation of his- 


tory and tradition thus Off from our past and 


weakens our appreciation 


of all that is worth caring OUP traditions, there is 


about in the past. It 


encourages us to sever our MO going back. We 


connections with old ideas 


and values that we might will become not 
provincials in space, 
off from our past and our but...provincials in 


still wish to venerate and to 
preserve. 
Once we cut ourselves 


traditions, there is no going 


back. We will become not ime, living each day 


provincials in space, but, 


as Allen Tate suggested, @§ if there were no 


provincials in time, living 


cach day as if there were yesterday and as uf 


no yesterday and as if 


there will be no tomorrow. there were no tomor- 


As a consequence, we shall 


spurn the compromises row. 
upon which civilization 


it in the Western world, 
against the new barbarism 
of science and technology 
controlled and directed 
by the modern power 
state. In this sense, the 
cause of the South was 
and is the cause of West- 
ern Civilization itself. 


As the infirmity and trea- 
son of our political, cultur- 
al and religious elites 
become more conspicu- 
ous, excessive and devas- 
tating, the nation may 
rally to the intransigent 
patriotism of the South 
that shines as a solitary 
beacon of hope through 
this long night of deca- 
dence and barbarism. 
Should that day arrive, we 
may once more under- 
stand the spirit of the men 
who stormed out of the 
woods with Pickett and 


rests. We shall reject, as 
we are doing, all limits to 
human activity, all discipline, all authority. We 
shall become, in the trenchant words of another 
Southern essayist, Richard M. Weaver, “moral 
idiots.” 

We weary of the past. We are disillusioned by, 
and even hostile to, the ideals, values and aspira- 
tions that molded us into a nation and a people. We 
are, for these reasons, also pessimistic about the 
future. Three decades ago James Burnham wrote 
of the “suicide of the West.” I see no reason today 
to revise his essential conclusion that the heirs to 
Western Civilization are openly defending the ene- 
mies that would see us annihilated. We are, I fear, 
a decadent race, poised for extinction, awaiting the 
arrival of our executioners. 

Southerners seem to be the only consistent 


charged the stone wall. 

Theirs was one of the last great flowerings of 
chivalry in the West. Those men did not forget, as 
their leader exhorted them, that they were from old 
Virginia. As absurd as it surely scems to us, those 
men knew the meaning of duty and sacrifice. They 
did not have to be told of their obligations, but only 
reminded of who they were and where they came 
from. They knew how to die and preferred death to 
defeat. But to die well, those men also had to know 
how to live, and what was worth living—and— 
dying for. 


Mark G. Malvasi is Professor of History at Randolph~Macon 
College and one of the foremost authorities on The Vanderbilt 
Agrarians. Dr. Malvasi wishes to acknowledge a generous 
grant from the Rashkind Fund of Randolph-Macon College that 
aided in the completion of this essay. 
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PARTISAN eonversation 


Mizhoel Hilts 


The Southern League 


Since our passing reference to The Southern 
League in the last issue of Southern Partisan 
(Partisan Conversation, Third Quarter, 1994) 
there has been a flurry of interest in the organiza- 
tion. Instead of answering the many letters and 
telephone calls individually, we present the fol- 
lowing interview with the Southern League’s 
President, Michael Hill. 

Michael Hill was born in Marion County, 
Alabama (northwest Alabama) in 1951. He 
received his B.A., M.A., and a Ph.D. in History 
from the University of Alabama. He is currently 
professor of history in the University of Alabama 
and in Stillman College, both of Tuscaloosa. Hill 
is the author of Celtic Warfare: 1595-1763. His 
next book, entitled War and the Rise of the 
Modern Nation State is due to be published soon 
by the University College of London Press. 


Southern Partisan: Michael, what is the 
goal of The Southern League? 


Hill: Our general statement of purpose was 
adopted at our founding meeting, here in 
Tuscaloosa, on June 25, 1994. Our goal is: “to 
advance the cultural, social, economic and politi- 
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cal wellbeing and independence of the Southern 
people by all honorable means.” 


Southern Partisan: You are the President. 
Are there other officers? 


Hill: We have a board of directors, but I am 
the only officer. We also have one employee, a 
secretary. But as far as Vice President and 
Treasurer—we have committees that perform 
those functions. We don’t have an official hierar- 
chy of officers. 


Southern Partisan: Who are some of the 
leaders of The Southern League? 


Hill: Our board includes Clyde Wilson, editor 
of the John C. Calhoun papers at the University of 
South Carolina; Grady McWhiney, Professor of 
History at Texas Christian University; Rev. Steve 
Wilkins, pastor of Auburn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Monroe, Louisiana; and Tom Fleming, 
editor of Chronicles magazine. That’s a pretty 
good leadership cadre. 


Southern Partisan: I know various organiza- 
tions offer “premiums,” or benefits for member- 
ship. Do you have a dues structure or 
premiums? 


Hill: We have a student membership for 
$20.00, a regular membership for $35.00, and a 
Southern Patriot membership for $125.00 per 
year. Above that we have Sustaining Members 
($1,000), Patron Members ($5,000) and Lifetime 
Members ($10,000) for those who wish to help us 
financially. All members, regardless of category, 
receive the newsletter, Southern Patriot. 


Southern Partisan: Are there any other ben- 
efits? Is there an annual meeting or quarterly 
meetings? 


Hill: Yes. We have an annual meeting. After 
we get things underway, we may have two big 
meetings a year, one in the western part of the 
South and one in the eastern part. But right now 
we are having only an annual meeting. Our 1994 
meeting was in Charleston in late October. Our 
1995 annual meeting is set for the first weekend 
in June in Nashville. 


Southern Partisan: Here at Southern 
Partisan we hear of a number of organizations 
that have formed recently. These include The 
Confederate Society of America, The Culture of 
the South Association, the Southern Heritage 
Association the Heritage Preservation 
Association, the work of the Kennedy brothers. 
How does The Southern League differ from 
these organizations? 


Hill: Iam familiar with these organizations. In 
fact, a number of the members who originally 
helped found the Confederate Society of America 
are now Southern League members. Steve 
Wilkins is on our Board of Directors and has been 
a very strong voice for The Southern League. The 
Heritage Preservation Association, Lee Collins’ 
group, is very effective in what they do—fighting 
for monuments and the flag. 

Our group is a bit different from these in that 
our goals are more political and more long term. 
We are at bottom line a Southern nationalist 
organization that does not hesitate to advocate 
secession and Southern independence if the 
United States of America can’t return to a true 
Federal system, a system in which power is divid- 
ed properly between the states and the federal 
government. I don’t think any other group is 
doing this. 

I know the Kennedy brothers well. They’re 
founding members of this organization. And their 
book, The South Was Right! has been quite popu- 
lar with our members. They are zealous propo- 
nents of The Southern League and all that it 
stands for, and have been a big help to us. 


Southern Partisan: In our interview with 
John Shelton Reed, he said it seemed to him 
that many Southern nationalist movements are 
often nothing more than white movements. Is 
that a fair criticism? 


Hill: Often that has been the case in the past- 
with all the small groups that have cropped up. 
As for the groups in existence now, I can only 
speak for The Southern League, and it isn’t true 
with us. For example, when we send out a mem- 
bership application, we don’t know to whom we 
are sending it, and we don’t have any category 


marked “race.” So when people ask me how 
many black members we have, I tell them I hon- 
estly don’t know. 

We don’t have any requirements that would 
exclude anybody. The only thing we ask of people 
when they join us is that they be serious in adher- 
ing to the principles that we espouse, principles 
we have laid out clearly: limited government, 
states’ rights, and the right to local self rule. 
Anyone who adheres to these ideas—-black, white, 
yellow, red, or whatever—we welcome them into 
the organization. 


Southern Partisan: Some have said that 
efforts to defend Southern culture and a conser- 
vative view of government end up being nothing 
but tools of the Republican party. How would 
you react to that kind of criticism? Does your 
organization have a partisan till, or do you 
stay away from partisan politics? 


Hill: We are an equal opportunity detester! 
We detest both what the Democrat mainstream 
and the Republican mainstream have done. But 
while we don’t like what the liberal Democrats 
have done over the past 60 years since Franklin 
Roosevelt, at least they have been honest about 
their agenda. 

The Republicans, for the most part (and I’m 
speaking of the Republican mainstream, not indi- 
vidual Republicans) have been hypocritical. They 
have talked a good game about restoring the 
Tenth Amendment and restoring a sound money 
economy with low taxes, but they haven’t carried 
through with any of it. The Southern League is 
very, very skeptical about whether the “electoral 
revolution” of November, 1994 is going to trans- 
late anything much at all. 

Now, some of the back bench Republicans 
have come to Washington with some good ideas. 
But will the Republican mainstream let them have 
any say in the formulation of policy? We don’t 
think so. 


Southern Partisan: You think conservatism 
will just be watered down or ignored by the 
Republicans.... 


Hill: They'll compromise. They’re already in 
the process of compromising. 

Now there are some good points in the 
Contract With America. | notice that points in that 
document if enacted would prevent U. S. Forces 
from being placed under the command of foreign 
troops and would cut back contributions to U.N. 
peacekeeping. We in The Southern League oppose 
the imposition of this shady thing called The New 
World Order, but we doubt that the Contract pro- 
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posals will ever be enacted into law. 


Southern Partisan: Do you think that the 
fact that the South lost the War has somehow 
discredited the drive for Southern indepen- 
dence? 


Hill: I know it is a cliche, but “the losers don’t 
get to write the history” of a conflict. And obvi- 
ously the South hasn’t gotten to write the politi- 
cal, economic, social or other history of what has 
transpired in this nation for the last 130 years. 

Anyone who reads the writings of the founding 
fathers—The Federalist Papers, The Anti-federal- 
ist Papers, the state ratification debates of 1787- 
1789—can’t help but see that this nation is a 
compact of states. It’s not a compact of the peo- 
ple, it’s a compact of states. It is not a national 
government, it is a feder- 
ated constitutional repub- 
lic. The very basis of 
federalism is the right to 
decide your own political 
destiny, and as Jefferson 
put it so eloquently, if we 
find that we can’t defend 
life, liberty and property 
under the present political 
configuration, we have 
every right to leave it or 
change it and put one 
together that will protect 
life, liberty and property. 

So I don’t think seces- 
sion is a discredited idea 
at all. Daniel Webster in 
1833 tried to claim that 
this had always been a 
national, rather than a 
federal republic and 
Southerners like Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe, John C. 
Calhoun, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, and John Taylor of Caroline—all 
those great Southerners who are neglected 
today—just made mincemeat out of him. 

No one who is honest with himself, who knows 
his history or political theory, can argue that the 
individual states should not have had a right to 
leave the union if they wished. 
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Southern Partisan: I read where you had 
written that previous efforts like The Southern 
League had been “all head and no body.” What 
did you mean by that? 


Hill: Since 1865, there have been a number of 
attempts to define the South and delimit it and 
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separate it, either culturally or politically from the 
rest of the nation. One was the Nashville 
Agrarians who wrote that marvelous book back in 
1930, I'll Take My Stand. They generated some 
marvelous ideas, but they were for the most part 
academics who had no way of translating these 
ideas into any sort of action. And since that time 
there have been a number of populist Southern 
groups which have had terrific energy but they 
just haven't had the ideas or the ability to articu- 
late them or to channel this energy. So they go off 
in a thousand directions and nothing gets done. 

What we have put together in The Southern 
League is unique. A very capable head, with a 
strong and growing body. 


Southern Partisan: Not to sound like Connie 
Chung here, but you say the Vanderbilt 
Agrarians never broke 
out of the scholarly circle 
after ll Take My Stand, 
yet your board is com- 
posed mostly of scholars- 


Hill: But we have also 
brought in some people 
who are activists, leaders 
who had been out there 
fighting the fights, protect- 
ing the flag, protecting 
monuments—not just gen- 
erating ideas and writing 
about them, but actually 
doing things. We singled 
out some of these people 
and invited them—they are 
our conduit or link with 
what you might call the 
rank and file. 


Southern Partisan: As 
opposed to the academic 
elites... 


Hill: That’s right. We’ve got a cadre in this 
organization whose job is to generate publicity for 
the organization. But we’ve got another larger 
cadre that gets out and actually does things on 
the local and state level. 


Southern Partisan: What to you is the 
essence of “Southernness”? What is a 
“Southerner”? 


Hill: One could approach that question from a 
number of different perspectives. Being a British 
historian, when I think of Southerners, I think 
about our origins in the organic, kin-based soci- 


eties of Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

In the 16th century the English already had a 
formal government and all of the things attendant 
to that, which in my opinion, was not good. The 
Scottish and Irish, however, as late as the 18th 
century still had an agrarian, organic, family-ori- 
ented society that was able to function adequately 
until it was interfered with by the formal English 
state. When I think of Southernness, I think of 
kinship. The South is a region in which the family 
has always been the central unit, a principle that 
goes back to the old countries of Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. 


Southern Partisan: Is Southern religion dif- 
ferent? How about Southern political philoso- 


phy? 


Hill: Southern religion has always been based 
on the idea that God is the sovereign power in the 
universe. The “Yankee” religions (Unitarianism, 
Transcendentalism, and all these sorts of things) 
were anathema to Southerners who always had 
the viewpoint that God is sovereign and that man 
is a fallen creature. The Southerner’s religion 
never would let him believe that the world was 
perfectible, so he didn’t try to perfect the world 
by meddling in other people’s business. 


Southern Partisan: And you think this theo- 
logical mind set never took hold in the North.... 


Hill: Because they think they can make every- 
one over in their own image, Yankees are inces- 
sant meddlers. I’m not speaking here about all 
Yankees, but beginning in the 19th century with 
the Universalists and the Unitarians, they 
acknowledged no power higher than themselves. 
You can see that in Julia Ward Howe’s “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” They thought they 
would simply make the world over (including the 
South) and everything would be fine. 


Southern Partisan: How does Howe not 
acknowledge a Sovereign? 


Hill: It goes back to “vengeance is mine, 
sayeth the Lord.” Howe views the Yankee army as 
God’s sword of vengeance. “This wicked South 
must be stamped out.” That’s assuming quite a 
bit! 

In fact, everyone who has bothered to study 
Southern society, even Southern armies during 
the War, realizes that if there were a Christian 
element in the nation, it was the South. It was 
quite hypocritical for Julia Ward Howe to write in 
the Battle Hymn that this Yankee army is God’s 


arm come down here to chastise the heathen. It 
was just the other way around! 


Southern Partisan: There are a number of 
foundations in Washington and across the 
South these days that conduct policy analysis 
as well as historical research. Does your orga- 
nization plan any publishing or writing of this 
nature? 


Hill: Some of those things are on the drawing 
board right now, and I’m not able to speak freely 
about them because of contractual arrangements, 
but I can speak generally about them. Our lead- 
ership includes a number of very successful 
authors and editors and number of publishers, so 
we have people who have been active in scholar- 
ship and in the generation of ideas for quite some 
time. 


Southern Partisan: We'll watch for that... It 
is interesting to me how you say that our 
Confederate ancestors were bucking the trend 
of political centralization with the formation of 
the Confederacy and now finally the world has 
kind of caught up with them... 


Hill: That’s right. They were really ahead of 
their time. Canada is in the process of splitting 
apart. The British Isles, the United Kingdom, has 
taken the first steps down that road, There are 
secessionist impulses in southern Brazil. Of 
course the former Soviet empire has fallen apart. 
Yugoslavia and Italy are fragmenting right now. 
It’s happening all over the world. It’s very encour- 
aging to us. 


Southern Partisan: I’m sure we have a num- 
ber of potential Southern League members 
among our readership. How may they contact 
you? 


Hill: Our address is The Southern League, 
P.O. Box 40910, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35404. 
Our telephone number is (205) 553-0155, and our 
fax number is (205) 553-2155. 


Southern Partisan: I've enjoyed talking with 
you, and Iam sure that what you have had to 
say will find a receptive audience with our sub- 
scribers. Thank you so much for your time. 


Hill: I am pleased to do this, and keep up the 
good work! 
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CRITICUS Books 


Highly Disappointing 


by Bill Koon 


A Review of: 


High Lonesome: The American Culture of Country Music 


by Cecelia Tichi 


UNC Press, 1994, 318 pages, $39.95. 


Tichi’s basic premise is that the 
key to country music’s popularity 
with the American public is its con- 
nections to mainstream American 
thought and culture. Her method is 
to illustrate this premise by exam- 
ining several of country music’s 
major themes, demonstrating how 
they are reflected in other forms of 
American culture. Thus the chap- 
ter on “Home” starts with quotes 
from Emerson and Haggard 
(Merle) and then swings past “Old 
Folks at Home, “ “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “My Tennessee Mountain 
Home,” and then on to Emerson 
and Creveoceur and Curier and 
Ives and into an analysis of 
“Hickory Wind”: “Home is an idea, 
intangible and ineffable — a wind 
redolent of hickory from Carolina 
sung more as a State of mind than 
a state of the union. The song 
evokes an unspeakable desire to 
feel the embrace, the enveloping 
caress of that hickory wind of 
home. But it is about the unfillable 
desire, its poignance, its open-end- 
ed ache.” 

Other chapters are just as pro- 
found. In one called “Road,” we 
learn of America’s fascination with 
its mobility noting Whitman and 
Kerouac along with Haggard and 
Steve Earle. Another chapter 
explains what roses have meant in 
classical literature and opera and 
stained glass and painting. And it 
finds similar symbolism in Dolly 
Parton and Emmylou Harris. Here 
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Georgia O’Keefe’s “Cow’s Skull 
with Calico Roses” synthesizes 
country music and mainstream 
Amcrican culture. 

At first, I was happy to see 
this book. Written by a distin- 
guished university professor 


(Tichi is Kenan Professor of 


Literature at Vanderbilt) and 
published by a distinguished uni- 
versity press, it promised some 
serious and scholarly attention 
for country music. Its expensive 
production — over-sized format, 
voluminous illustrations, and 
accompanying CD — seemed to 
emphasize importance. But the 
book turns out to be an incredi- 
ble disappointment — for several 
reasons. 

One is implied in my first 
paragraph. Tichi is wonderfully 
enthusiastic but sadly naive. The 
endless explanations of thematic 
connections between country 
music and other art forms have 
the texture of one tasting his first 
beer. Many of us would say that 
life produces great themes that 
get similar treatment in many 
different art forms. Few of us 
could benefit much from Tichi’s 
tedious pursuits of the matter 
which leave us with the feeling 
that she has looked up “home” or 
“road” or “roses” in a thesaurus. 

Another disappointment is 
Tichi’s initial explanation that 
“country” means “nation” not 
“rural”. This schoolmarmism is 


appropriate for about the third 
grade, something to go along 
with George Washington and 
cherry trees. But Tichi misses on 
both sides of the mark at once. 
Indeed country music does have 
rural origins for which we really 
do not have to apologize. And 
country music is much more 
than a national music today. 
The author seems a bit stunned 
to find country music flourishing 
in Manhattan; she might be even 
more stunned by the country 
music scene in Munich. 

Another disappointment is 
the general absence of any real 
research or historical depth. A 
big book like this — with bibli- 
ography and discography and 
“university” stamped every- 
where — suggests authority. But 
the truth is that the book seems 
to dwell on only the personal 
repertoire of Prof. Tichi who 
hears a country song and tries 
to match it with something she 
read in a graduate seminar. She 
says that the book began in her 
car where she first started lis- 
tening to WSM and WSIX. 

At its best, then, High 
Lonesome, is only superficial, an 
assemblage for those who want 
to extend their conversational 
currency to include country 
music. At its worst, it is the 
elaborate overflow of a new fan, 
the stuff of a little appreciation 
essay, not enough for a big uni- 
versity press book. And for bet- 
ter or worse I am left wondering 
what is going on at Vanderbilt, 
who is dozing at Chapel Hill. 


Bill Koon is Professor of English at 
Clemson University and the author 
of the standard biography of Hank 
Williams. 


practical and prudent reflection 
upon individual and social expe- 
riences, not out of abstract ideas, 
ideas divorced from historical 
reality. 

While Dorman’s use of the 
term ideology fits the city and 
regional planners, it cannot be 
applied with the same degree of 
aptness to the Agrarians. This is 
evident when utopian city plan- 
ner Mumford’s perspective is 
placed next to agrarian Allen 
Tate’s. Mumford ends The Golden 
Day (1926), a blueprint for social, 
economic, and cultural reform, 
with an exhortative appeal to the 
future. His plan is “nothing less 
than the effort to conceive a new 
world. Allons! The road is before 
us!” Tate, writing to Davidson a 
year after Mumford’s book was 
published, believes the experi- 
enced past is a better guide than 
the unseen, unknown, abstract 
future. “I think the test of the 
True Southern Spirit would be 
something like this: “whenever 
the demagogues cry “Nous 
allons!” if the reply is “Non! Nous 
retardons!” then you may be sure 
the reply indicates the right val- 
ues. 

Here we see Tate as antago- 
nist to the utopian city planner 
and the New South progres- 
sivists, whose numbers are legion 
in our day. Although Tate never 
cried “Nous allons!” he later had 
reservations about the Agrarian 
movement, confessing that the 
Agrarians had been idolaters. He 
wrote to Andrew Lytle in 1955, 
“It has occurred to me in recent 
years...that we made the South 
and especially the Old South, an 
object of idolatry, in the strict 
sense of the words we were wor- 
shiping a ‘perishable god.’ I have 
come to the view that no society 
is worth saving as such: what we 
must save is the truth of God and 
Man, and the right society fol- 
lows. We thought that the South 
was an historical problem; it was 
actually a theological problem.” 

I think Tate’s letter to Lytle 
puts the problem of regionalism 


and culture in the proper per- 
spective. So, too, does T. S. Eliot 
in an observation in Christianity 
and Culture: “As political philoso- 
phy derives its sanction from 
ethics, and ethics from the truth 
of religion, it is only by returning 
to the eternal sources of truth 
that we can hope for any social 
organization which will not, to its 
ultimate destruction, ignore some 
essential aspect of reality.” 
Richard Weaver makes a similar 
observation in the Epilogue to 
The Southern Tradition at Bay, 
his 1943 study of postbellum 
Southern thought. One of the 
South’s great failures, he writes, 
was its “failure to study its posi- 
tion until it arrived at metaphysi 


Allen Tate 


cal foundations...From the Bible 
and Aristotle it might have pro- 
duced its Summa Theologia, but 
none measured up to the task. 
Tate, Eliot, and Weaver 
emphasize that any culture, 
regional or national, must have a 
religious foundation if it is to be 
or remain healthy. Davidson, too, 
was aware of this admitting in a 
1952 symposium on agrarian 
thought “that the term ‘agrarian’ 
was too narrow a description of 
the society that the “Agrarians’ 
were advocating...too much 
emphasis was put upon econom- 
ics. The emphasis should have 
been put, more firmly, upon reli- 
gion.” Later Davidson added, 
“There can hardly be such a 
thing as a society in any true 
sense, without religion at the all- 


pervasive arbiter of value.” 

Politics cannot save our souls. 
Neither can economics. They 
cannot save our culture either. 
For a culture to endure, it must 
have a religious foundation and 
for a culture to endure and be 
healthy, it must be based upon a 
foundation of religious truth. One 
of the most successful “regional- 
ist” groups in America today, the 
Amish, demonstrate the point. 
More than any other people in 
America, they have resisted the 
mainstream culture of the mod- 
ern city and the long arm of the 
managerial/welfare state. And 
they have succeeded to a large 
extent because their own culture 
and their resistance to mass cul- 
ture are based upon a tradition 
solidly anchored in a religious 
view of man and the world. 
Insofar as the various regionalist 
groups discussed in Dorman’s 
book attempted to build and 
maintain regional culture without 
a genuinely religious world view 
as the basis of culture, they were 
doomed to fail. It takes religious 
conviction and religious power, 
not civic religion, to resist 
Leviathan. 

Despite occasional myopic 
assertions and generalizations, 
Dorman’s book is a work of 
scholarship far superior to 
Conkin’s. And despite my own 
significant disagreement with 
Dorman on a number of issues, | 
recommend the book to anyone 
interested in regionalism and cul- 
ture. Perhaps some readers will 
be inspired to take their stand 
against Leviathan and mass cul- 
ture, and perhaps others will be 
warned concerning the futility of 
taking this stand on the ground of 
politics and economics alone. 
Jesus said at the close of the 
Sermon on the Mount that the 
wise man will build his house 
upon a rock not upon sand. 


Michael Jordan, a Georgian, is pro- 


fessor of English at Hillsdale 
College in Hillsdale, Michigan. 
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CRITICUS Books 


Southern Agrarian Warrior Hero 
by Alphonse Vinh 


A Review of: 


Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company 


by Andrew Lytle 


J.S. Sanders & Co., 1992, 404 pages, $10.95 


Six days after the secession of 
the state of Tennessee from the 
Union in June, 1861, a tall, 
powerfully built Memphis 
planter whose salty speech and 
rough-hewn demeanor betrayed 
his backwoods origins, walked 
into a Confederate recruiting 
office and volunteered for war 
service as a private in Captain 
White’s company of Tennessee 
Mounted Rifles. Functionally lit- 
erate, toughened by hard, vio- 
lent years of living and 
struggling for survival in the 
Frontier South, this new private 
soldier of the Confederacy was a 
self-made millionaire at age 39. 

As Andrew Lytle shows us, 
Nathan Bedford Forrest was no 
ordinary man. Not for him were 
the romantic notions of chival- 
rous Southrons battling Yankee 
roundheads on horseback in 
single combat. Forrest under- 
stood that the War for Southern 
Independence would not be a 
medieval tournament a la 
Walter Scott. His region, his 
people and their traditional way 
of life were at that moment in 
June, 1861, gravely threatened 
by an implacable enemy soon to 
wage the first in the devastating 
succession of total wars which 
has plagued the modern world. 
The mind of Bedford Forrest 
understood one thing very well: 
“Total war requires of man that 
he risks himself totally and in 
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entirety. Forrest knew this as 
he knew he had no wife nor 
child, no house or land, unless 
he could get rid of such an ene- 
my. And the quickest way was 
to drive him out or kill him; and 
when you go out to kill, you risk 
being killed.” 

The enemies of Bedford 
Forrest's South, Generals 
Sherman and Grant realized 
what this titanic conflict was 
about far better than that noble 
eighteenth century Virigina 
gentleman, R.E. Lee. Two 
Americas were locked in mortal 
combat which would end in the 
death of one and the irrepara- 
ble corruption of the other. 
Ulysses S. Grant was a plain, 
laconic professional soldier with 
a penchant for booze, cigars 
and simple strategy. His view of 
how to end a war was elemen- 
tary in its simplicity. You mere- 
ly have to kill all of the enemy 
and then you win. 

Profusely liberal with the 
blood of his own men, Grant 
simply squandered army after 
army until he ultimately wore 
down the incomparable Lee’s 
ability to continue the fight. 
Grant’s most capable comman- 
der, William T. Sherman, was, 
if anything, even more blunt 
concerning his military strate- 
gy. “War is hell,” he said, and 
the women and the children of 
the South should know it first- 


hand. In Lytle’s biography of 
Bedford Forrest, Sherman plays 
the role of a relentless Inspector 
Javert, bitterly bent in the 
apprehension and complete 
destruction of the hero Forrest. 

During four hard years of the 
most horrific fighting the west- 
ern hemisphere has ever 
known, Bedford Forrest rose 
from private to lieutenant- 
General commanding his own 
army. Shelby Foote has said 
that this man was the greatest 
military genius the South pro- 
duced. Forrest’s implacable 
enemy, Sherman, paid him the 
ultimate tribute in declaring to 
the Washington officials: “I’ve 
got to get Forrest if it takes ten 
thousand lives and breaks the 
treasury. There wil never be 
peace in Tennessee until 
Forrest is dead!” Mr. Lytle’s sto- 
ry is then the story of the great 
Southern hero whose brilliant 
victories were constantly 
annulled by the crippling fail- 
ures of the Confederate High 
Command in the Western 
Theatre and through the intran- 
sigencies of a proud, noble man 
with profound leadership flaws, 
Jefferson Davis. 

Shelby Foote, a longtime 
admirer of Bedford Forrest and 
His Critter Company, has said 
that the proper writing of histo- 
ry requires the combined tal- 
ents of the novelist and the 
historian. Andrew Lytle possess- 
es abundant gifts in those two 
fields. He used the eye of the 
novelist and the facts of the his- 
torian to prove these two things: 
1) that the South would have 
been better off winning the war; 
2) that the War was lost in the 
Western Theatre. 


According to Mr. Lytle, 
Bedford Forrest is the doomed 
tragic hero. He is the patriarch 
of a semi-feudal agrarian soci- 
ety who rides out to defend his 
community from its enemies 
only to be brought down to 
defeat. Andrew Lytle’s eloquent 
reminder to us of what Forrest’s 
defeat meant is beautifully 
described in the following pas- 
sage: “The world over which 
Forrest’s men rode and fought 
was closer to Henry II’s than it 
is to ours. They are centuries 
apart; yet those centuries knew 
the orderly return of the sea- 
sons, saw the supernatural in 
the natural, moved about by 
foot, by horse and at sea by the 
wind. We have out our faith in 
the machine.” 

With his novelistic gifts, 
Andrew Lytle succeeds in 
restoring to life Bedford 
Forrest’s world, in part through 
his extensive use of Southern 
folk speech. I do not know of 
any historian who writes history 
using the Southern dialect. His 
Bedford Forrest has a rich fla- 
voring of Southern speech. One 
hears frequently words and 
phrases such as “parcel of 
chillurn,” “warn’t doing so bad,” 
“voung-uns,” “right well” and 
“heap of energy.” Of course, 
General Forrest’s reflected the 
colorfulness and profaneness of 
the frontier speech of the South. 
Unfortunately for language 
buffs, the General’s innumer- 


able oaths and profane declara- 
tions are generally paraphrased 
in the accounts of those 
Victorian times, and we are left 
to imagine the astonishing 
breadth of his vocabulary. 
Enough survives in the record, 
however, to give us a respectful 
appreciation of the terror he 
inspired in the Confederate 
army when he was mightily dis- 
pleased with this or that soldier- 
ly conduct. 

One of Forrest’s most cele- 
brated exploits was his hunting 
to the ground of that able 
Federal officer, Colonel Streight 
and his raiders. This hunting 
down of a human enemy had 
been foretold by Mr. Lytle in his 
account of a young teen-aged 
Bedford Forrest tracking down a 
panther which had attacked his 
mother. Showing the remark- 
able physical stamina, direct 
boldness and resourceful cun- 
ning he used later to hunt down 
blue-coat enemies, the young 
Bedford Forrest tracked the ani- 
mal all night long in the danger- 
ous Southern wilderness. At 
dawn, he trapped and cornered 
his enemy in a tree; subsequent- 
ly, he shot the animal dead. 

Many years later along moon- 
lit trails in Alabama, Gerogia, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, 
Bedford Forrest would hunt 
down Union armies three times 
the size of his own forces. He 
knew intimately the Code of the 
Southern Wilderness—kill or be 
killed. When Forrest caught up 
with Colonal Streight’s exhaust- 
ed and terrified raiders, he pit- 
ted his 400 men against the 
Federals’ 1,500. The fight was 
woefully lopsided. The Wizard of 
the Saddle killed or captured all 
1,500. If he struck terror in the 
hearts of “those people” (as 
General Lee called the Northern 
invaders), General Forrest won 
the hearts and minds of the 
plain folk of the Confederacy, 
who saw in him a Southern 
Hanuman, a terrible yet solici- 


tous god of war. 

There was something in 
Forrest’s martial prowess—an 
element of the mythical. Without 
prior military training or experi- 
ence (he was quite familiar with 
frontier brawls, duels and eye- 
gouging, bowie-knifing personal 
combat), barely able to read his 
own reports, this warrior-genius 
won innumerable victories 
against strong opponents usual- 
ly double or triple his strength. 
Certainly, Bedford Forrest was 
no respecter of the truism that 
God is on the side of the 
strongest battalion. Like 
Herakles of old, young Bedford 
Forrest as a child slew a snake 
whilst his squeamish playmates 
tearfully bawled for their moth- 
ers. 

As with great commanders— 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
and Robert E. Lee, Bedford 
Forrest possessed charisma. His 
tough, proud, independent yeo- 
man farmer-soldiers obeyed him 
instantly out of respect and fear. 
One of his capable lieutenants, 
the minister turned cavalryman, 
Major Kelley, remembers think- 
ing after Forrest’s battle that he, 
Major Kelley, had chosen to fol- 
low a commander who “was a 
magnificent fighter.” Reckless 
with himself, extremely 
demanding of his men and 
entirely indifferent to conven- 
tional military tactics, Forrest 
was a trailblazer in the style of 
combat perfected by generals 
such as Montgomery, Rommel 
and Patton in World War IU. Two 
outstanding literary members of 
the Southern Renascence, 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren, both had grandfathers 
who served as officers under 
Forrest’s command. As they 
remember it, their hard-riding 
grandfathers (you could be no 
less if you rode with Forrest) in 
common with all of Forrest's 
men, “worshipped him.” 

Mr. Lytle employs physical 
description, in the Tolstoyan 
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manner, to reveal a character’s 
personal qualities. Bedford 
Forrest’s mythic hero’s status is 
confirmed by Mr. Lytle’s fre- 
quent references to the gener- 
al’s “immense shoulders.” 
Well-researched as all historical 
works should be, Mr. Lytle’s mil- 
itary biography reads like an 
absorbing novel. We know and 
feel and see that “War is hell” 
when we come upon a passage 
depicting the aftermath of the 
fierce fighting around Fort 
Donelson in which Forrest 
hacked his way through Union 
lines to safety with his men 
rather than surrender (he had 
promised his boys’ parents to 
look after them): “The faces of 
the dead looked grey 
as wood ashes lying 
on the white ground, 
drawn and tightened 
in agony so intense 
that its silence 
seemed to fix time 
out of eternity.” 

In battle, this 
fierce god of war 
became “a mass of 
motion, sharply, 
authoritatively, he 
gave his lieutenants 
their orders. They 
were full and explicit, 
without an if ora & 
but.” One of the gen- 
eral’s trademarks —quite sur- 
prising in a Confederate general 
officer— was his customary 
demand for the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy (who 
invariaby outnumbered his 
forces). His note demanding sur- 
render would always end thus: 
“or I will have every man put to 
the sword.” The Federal com- 
manders operating in the 
Western Theatre did not like to 
take up Old Bedford’s offer. 
They preferred the more 
humane white flag. 

When his cavalrymen cap- 
tured the Federal supplies at 
Trenton, Bedford Forrest 
noticed an officer’s regulation 
sword. The general took it and 
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tested it, feeling the long edge of 
the dull blade with his finger. 
Like all officers’ swords, it was 
only sharp around the point. 
With the lithe panther-like 
movements which so character- 
ized him, Forrest quickly took 
the blade over to a grindstone 
and ground it to a sharp razor’s 
edge. A Confederate officer 
protested that this was against 
all military precedence. The 
general snapped back, “War 
means fighting, and fighting 
means killing!” 

If the Southern army was 
well-known for its many brave 
and reckless (some say fool- 
hardy) general officers, Bedford 
Forrest was in his own class. He 


Forrest’s early home in Hernando 


killed in personal combat 30 
Union foes and had 29 horses 
shot from under him. 

The men idolized him not 
only for his great genius and 
fearsomeness, but also because 
they knew he cared for them 
and never took wanton risk with 
their lives. One major cause for 
the Southern defeat was the 
woeful nature of its military 
commissary. Notoriously ineffi- 
cient, the Confederate 
Commissary rendered the Cause 
miserable service. Forrest was 
not a man to waste time moan- 
ing such inadequacies. He 
clothed, fed and armed his men 
by seizing the Yankee enemy’s 
stores, weapons and horses. 


If there was anything Old 
Bedford could not abide, it was 
“the useless sacrifices of his 
men.” At the funeral of his 
artillery officer, Captain 
Freeman, executed in cold blood 
by Union soldiers whilst their 
prisoner-of-war, Forrest was 
seen as follows: “His tall form 
bent and swayed by his grief. It 
was a sight to remember 
always, the sternest soldier of 
the army bathed in tears and 
trembling like an open leaf with 
his pain.” 

The soldiers who rode with 
Forrest never forgot such stir- 
ring scenes. Their growing 
devotion to him grew ever 
stronger because not only did he 
share in their dan- 
gers and privations, 
but he also “main- 
tained the feeling 
that the South was 
one big clan, fight- 
ing that the small 
man, as well as the 
powerful, might live 
as he pleased.” 

If Sherman and 
Grant represent the 
external enemy of 
Bedford Forrest’s 
agrarian South, 
then the “drop of 
buttermilk” which 
poisons the pure 
water of the Southern well is 
Braxton Bragg. Due to his per- 
sonal friendship with Jefferson 
Davis, this feckless martinet is 
depicted by Mr. Lytle as the ser- 
pent in paradise, the chief 
obstacle to Forrest’s deserving 
final victory over the Yankees. 
In contrast to the agrarian 
patriarch, Bedford Forrest, 
Bragg behaved in a very 
Northern manner: he “con- 
trolled” his army through “cold 
pronouncements of army regu- 
lations.” He is, as Mr. Lytle pic- 
tures him, the man with the 
“iron heart, the iron head and 
the wooden head.” The blame 
for Confederate defeat, says Mr. 
Lytle, must begin with two men: 


Braxton Bragg and his sponsor, 
Jefferson Davis. The latter 
attended Forrest’s funeral in 
Memphis 12 years after 
Appomattox; with deep remorse, 
the first and only president of 
the Confederacy admitted that 
he had been misled by his advi- 
sors as to Forrest’s real abilities 
until it was too late. 

At the great battle of 
Chickamauga, the commander 
of the Army of Tennessee, 
Braxton Bragg, threw away one 
of the few real victories won by 
that ill-fated yet heroic force. 
During the battle, the tide shift- 
ed prominently in favor of the 
Confederates; Forrest wanted to 
press his advantage against the 
panicking enemy. Instead, 
Bragg allowed the Virginia rene- 
gade, General Thomas, to 
retreat with his bluecoats to 
Rossville without interference. 
Forrest fumed, “the time to 
whip an enemy is when he is 
running!” Outraged over 
Bragg’s costly blunders, Forrest 
declared, “Every moment lost is 
worth the life of a thousand 
men.” Seeing how Bragg had 
wasted the precious lives of his 
men, Forrest confronted the 
craven martinet in his tent and 
threatened him with death. He 
never served again under 
Bragg, who continued to under- 
mine him with the Richmond 
authorities. 

In Mr. Lytle’s story of the vio- 
lent life of Bedford Forrest, we 
perceive a tragic skein running 
through the events. Bedford 
Forrest is the hero whose fate 
has been predetermined and 
who is doomed to heroic defeat 
since veil can never be fully van- 
quished since it has already 
entered matter. “In the end, the 
man who is ambitious and 
designing always triumphs over 
a man like Forrest.” 

After the Southern pyrrhic 
victory at Chickamauga, Old 
Bedford left for Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama to raise 
his own command. Finally free 


to wage war in his own brilliant 
manner, Forrest hurled himself 
at the Northern foe, defeating 
him time after time. Sherman 
could only gnash his teeth in 
frustration. 

Bedford Forrest’s greatest tri- 
umph was at the battle of 
Brice’s Crossroads. This famous 
battle has been studied in mili- 
tary academies throughout the 
world for the last two centuries. 
This great battle pitted Forrest 
against an enemy three times 
his number. His lightning 
attacks against the Federals 
were so ferocious that the Union 
commander, General Sturgis, 
pleaded, “For God’s sake, if Mr. 
Forrest will leave me alone, I'll 
leave him alone.” The general’s 
boys did not wear cloaks and 
plumed hats in the manner of 
their chivalrous counterparts in 
J.F.B. Stuart’s Virginia cavalry. 
Forrest forbade enlisted men to 
wear sabres: the general had 
the frontiersman’s contempt for 
pomp and circumstances. 
Instead, he armed his men with 
navy six-shooters and captured 
Federal Enfield rifles (far dead- 
lier than archaic Southern muz- 
zleloaders). The result of this 
farsighted, albeit unromantic 
decision is telling at Brice’s 
Crossroads. Outnumbered four 
to one, Forrest yet resoundingly 
defeated his enemy, losing 492 
men to the enemy’s 2,612 casu- 
allics. Afterwards, the general 
said “the way to whip an enemy 
is to git “em scared, and then 
keep the skeer on him.” 

Sadly, General Forrest’s bril- 
liant victories came too late to 
save the South from total 
destruction. Mr. Lytle’s wonder- 
fully written biography remains 
to this day, a great classic of 
Southern literature. Indeed, it is 
an epic in the old Greek sense. 
Moreover, it is an important 
morality tale about the great 
failure of the magnificent hero 
to protect his traditional, agrari- 
an society from the vicious 
onslaught of the industrial, sci- 


entific Moloch. “The hero saves 
not only by his prowess,” writes 
Mr. Lytle, “he saves by the divinity 
within himself...the hero’s most 
perfect image is, of course, Christ 
the Man-God.” Mr. Lytle concludes 
that, in the end, the hero must fail. 
“He either dies as Roland dies; or 
the cause for which he fought is 
lost; or he wins the fight and the 
calculators who take over gamble 
it away, as with Forrest.” 

Bedford Forrest personified the 
strengths and virtues of the 
Southern yeomanry, just as the 
patrician Robert U. Lee exempli- 
fied what was noblest in the 
Southern gentry class. Their hero- 
ic and tragic defeat meant that the 
Cause of the South was ultimately 
doomed. And with destruction of 
the Southern Confederacy, the 
American Republic of our fore- 
bears was lost forever. % 


Alphonse Vinh is Director of the 
Commonwealth Foundation in 
Fairfax, Virginia. 
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CRITICUS Books 


Lord Acton’s War 
by Otto Scott 


A Review of: 

The Civil War In America 

Its Place in History 

By Lord Acton 

(Essays in the History of Liberty Volume I, 
Liberty Classics, 1985, $7.50 paper) 


Lord Acton’s name is 
constantly evoked in 
terms of a single quote 
(“power corrupts, etc.”) 
but as with so many 
once-famous writers, 
Acton’s actual work 
today is seldom read. 
With TV’s Ken Burns’ 
Civil War version and 
most professors repeat- 
ing the legends of the 
victors, Lord Acton’s 
estimate of our greatest conflict is, once again, 
especially timely. 


Lord Acton was no stranger in the United 
States. He knew President Pierce, respected 
President Millard Fillmore (whose name is a joke 
today among the ignorant). Acton knew prewar 
America well. He described leaders, battles and 
issues on both sides during its course. After it 
ended he described its significance in a lecture to 
the Literary and Scientific Institution of 
Bridgnorth, England. This summation was deliv- 
ered when President Andrew Johnson was begin- 
ning his struggle with the Congress of 1866. 

“In several States,” he said, “a system of 
instruction...enabled a student to advance from 
the first rudiments of knowledge to the end of a 
university course, and to prepare himself for a 
learned profession without payment of a single 
shilling. Taxation was scarcely felt; there was no 
standing army, a navy that weighted lightly on the 
Budget, and inconsiderable public debt. No neigh- 
boring Power threatened the safety of the country. 
No internal disaffection...disturbed the reign of 
law...” 

This most literate of historians even added 
some kind words about the cultural climate of the 
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prewar United States. Then he turned to the 
political causes of the war. “[T]he world” he said, 
“had never yet beheld a Democracy combining a 
very advanced civilization with a very extensive 
territory...[Tlhose which extended their territory 
perished between the cognate, perils of anarchy 
and despotism...Therefore it had become almost 
an axiom in political science that which ancient 
Rome and modern France attempted and failed to 
accomplish is really impossible; that Democracy, 
to be consistent with liberty, must subsist...in 
combination with other qualifying principles, and 
that complete equality is the ruin of liberty. That 
was...the verdict of history, whose decision the 
Americans have undertaken to reverse. No more 
memorable effort was ever made by men.” 

If America succeeded, said the multicultured 
Acton, “it would inevitably exercise an over- 
whelming pressure on the ancient society of 
Europe.” It may, in other words, sound like a 
cliche’ to say that the eyes of the world were upon 
us, but they were. We were the avant garde 
nation of the world, prior to our immense internal 
explosion. 

He noted the various explanations for that 
tragedy: that the fault was in slavery or the tyran- 
ny of the North, and said, “on the solution of the 
question depends the place which is to be 
assigned to the American Civil War in the history 
of the world.” 

Then he turned to the Constitution. It was, he 
noted, “little trusted or admired by the wisest and 
most illustrious of its founders.” Washington, in a 
conversation recorded by Jefferson, thought it 
would not last. “The great principles for which he 
contended had been changed in the last days of 
the convention. He meant the law that required a 
majority of two-thirds in all those measures which 
affected differently the interest of the several 
States. This provision, which would have given 
protection to minorities, was repealed [by] a coali- 
tion” of special interests. Washington thought that 
“throwing too much power into democratic hands; 
that if they did not do what the Constitution called 
on them to do, the government would be at an 
end...” He stopped there, and although Jefferson 
waited for more, it did not come. Washington was 
not a man anyone—including Jefferson—dared to 
prod. Hamilton was even gloomier. 

Acton explained the careful administration of 
the founding generation later by citing their 
respect for their English heritage, which based on 
a political balancing of influences, “and which was 


especially alien to sacrifice any distinct interest or 
particular right on the requirements of some vague 
abstraction.” 

The most extreme advocate of rule by abstraction 
was, Acton noted, Jefferson. He believed that the 
earth belonged to the living; that no generation 
should set laws for posterity and that all law “should 
expire at the end of 34 years.” But he also despaired 
of the Constitution. “If slavery had never existed,” 
Acton said, “a community divided by principles so 
opposite as those of Jefferson and Hamilton” would 
be torn between them. He regarded Jefferson as “a 
believer in Absolutism in Democracy,” and regarded 
this as “an idol.” “We” (in Britain) he said, “under- 
stand liberty to consist in exemption from control. In 
America it has come to mean the right to exercise 
control.” 

He regarded “the decisive contrast between 
Europe and America, [was] that their society is cut 
adrift from the traditions and influence of an ancient 
civilization.” And he observed that in America, 
“[Nlothing is safe that is not supported by popular 
favour.” The established historical fact that abuse of 
power leads to resistance was not embedded in the 
American mind. “In the old world the people pro- 
duce the remedy, in America they produce the dis- 
ease.” 

“It has been laid down by political writers as a 
universal rule that a degenerate republicanism ter- 
minates in the total loss of freedom...but centraliza- 
tion finds a natural barrier in the several State 
governments.” He quoted Hamilton as saying that 
this balance provides security to the people. “If one 
encroaches on their rights they will find a powerful 
protection in the other.” He was, Acton said, on the 
opposite pole from Jefferson. He placed the national 
ahead of special interests—and loathed revolutionary 
abstractions about “the people.” “Your people,” he 
said to one critic, “is a great Beast.” 

Acton observed that in America “the aggressive, 
absolute spirit, which is the bane of pure 
Democracies prevailed much sooner and more com- 
pletely in some States than in others, and [those] 
States...strove to give it the supreme direction of the 
central government of the Union.” 

As soon as States resisted, the Union was in jeop- 
ardy. He cited John C. Calhoun, the champion of the 
rights of the minority States, and Webster, the expo- 
nent of the Union from the Northern viewpoint, as 
leaders who most clearly defined the issues. 

Lincoln, with a lawyer’s ability to penetrate confu- 
sion, denied that slavery was a basic issue. “It was,” 
says Acton, “not the cause of secession but the cause 
of its failure.” Although admitting that the time for 
its extinction had arrived, he noted that “various gov- 
ernments struggled to resolve the issue” with the 
least possible damage. “They tried to moderate the 
effects of immediate emancipation, to save those 


whom they despoiled from ruin, and those whom 
they liberated from destitution.” But, he said, the 
United States had no such design: “emancipa- 
tion...has been an act of war, not of statesmanship 
or humanity. They treated the slave-owner as an 
enemy and have used the slave as an instrument 
of his destruction. They have not protected the 
white man from the vengeance of barbarians, nor 
the black from the pitiless cruelty of a selfish civi- 
lization.” 

Meanwhile he said that the Confederacy, estab- 
lished on the right of secession, was “a repudia- 
tion of the doctrine that the minority can enforce 
no rights,” and compared it to “passing from the 
dominion of an able despot into a constitutional 
kingdom.” 

While noting that the South eventually enlisted 
black soldiers in its struggle against the North, he 
believed that had it “adopted the means which 
would have ensured and justified success, and 
they called the Negroes to be partners with them 
in the perils of war and in the fruits of victory, I 
believe that generous resolution would have con- 
ferred on all future ages incalculable blessings on 
the human race.” 

The significance of the conflict, which Acton 
plumbs in more depth than a brief review can 
match, makes his point appallingly clear. New 
England wanted the domination it achieved in the 
name of an impossible equality, at the expense of 
the nation. On that score, Lord Acton’s final judg- 
ment is scathing. 

“The spurious liberty of the United States is 
twice cursed,” he said. “for it deceives those 
whom it attracts and those whom it repels. By 
exhibiting the spectacle of a people claiming to be 
free, but whose love of freedom means a hatred of 
inequality, jealous of limitations to power, and 
reliance on the State as an instrument to mould as 
well as to control society, it calls on its admirers to 
hate aristocracy and teaches its adversaries to 
fear the people. The North has used the doctrines 
of Democracy to destroy self-government. The 
South applied the principle of conditional federa- 
tion to cure the evils and correct the errors of a 
false interpretation of Democracy.” 


Otto Scott is the author of The Secret Six: John 
Brown and the Abolitionist Movement and editor of 
the monthly newsletter Compass, from which this arti- 
cle is reprinted. Subscriptions to Compass and the 
book The Secret Six are available through 
Uncommon Media, PO Box 69006, Seattle, 
Washington 98168 (800) 994-2323. 
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CRITICUS Essay 


Pleading the 10th. 


And Winning 


By Lew Rockwell 


Law schools teach that the 10th Amendment is a 
relic. Yet a growing judicial and political movement 
is marching under its banner of states’ rights. 
Federal imperialism may have reigned supreme 
since time out of mind, but at least one U.S. judge 
has now rolled it back. 

The provocation was the Brady Bill, the anti-gun 
law passed at the urging of the Clinton administra- 
tion. The 50 states were ordered to enforce it with 
invasive and expensive background checks on cus- 
tomers. So sheriffs and police all over the country 
have tacitly and even openly defied it. 

An example is Sheriff Jay Printz of Ravali 
County, Montana, “I didn’t have the time or the 
resources” to run background checks on everybody, 
he says, adding “We like our guns in Montana... 
It’s not unusual for a person to have 15 guns, or 
more.” 

His protest was heard in court by a courageous 
Montana federal judge, Charles C. Lovell, who 
promptly struck down a portion of the Brady law. 
His ruling was not based on the Second Amendment 
which bars the federal government from violating 
our right to keep and bear arms - but on the Tenth. 

Few Americans even remember that part of the 
Constitution. Those who do usually deride and dis- 
miss it. Yet it may be the most important passage in 
all the Bill of Rights. In plain words, it chains down 
the central government. “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohib- 
ited by it to the state, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

The framers saw the Tenth Amendment as a 
core principle of the American republic. As the final 
word of the original Consitution and the last 
amendment in the Bill of Rights, it was a protective 
seal against what Thomas Jefferson decried as 
“consolidation.” And it was emphasized that the 
republic was a compact among the states. 

In Federalist No. 39, James Madison wrote 
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“Each State, in ratifying the Constitution is consid- 
ered as a sovereign body, independent of all others, 
and only to be bound by its own voluntary act. In 
this relation, then, the new Constitution, will, if 
established, be a federal, and not a national 
Constitution.” 

The powers of the federal government are “few 
and defined,” Madison wrote in Federalist No. 45, 
whereas the powers of the states are “numerous 
and indefinite,” extending “To all the objects” 
which “concern the lives, liberties, and properties 
of the people.” 

Even the consolidationist Alexander Hamilton 
admitted in Federalist No. 32 that the states “would 
clearly retain all the rights of sovereignty which 


“The powers not 
delegated to the 
United States by the 
Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to 
the state, are 
reserved to the 
States respectively 
or to the people.” 


they before had, and which were not...exclusively 
delegated to the United States. 

We have come so far from this idea that the 
“Federal” government ought to be called the central 
government, or simply Leviathan. For it regards the 
states as mere subdivisions of its empire. And with 
the bulwark of state’s rights pierced, robbing the 
people of their liberty and property has become 
even easier. 

The Tenth Amendment came under attack as 
early as 1828, when Northern industrialists swin- 
dled Southern planters with the protective tariff. 
Yet even after the aggression of the War Between 
the States, the crimes of Reconstruction, and the 
disputed ratification of the 14th amendment in 
1867, the legal core of state’s rights remained 
intact. 

In the Progressive Era, however, states’ rights 
took four heavy blows in seven years: the income 
tax, the direct election of senators, alcohol prohibi- 
tion, and forced suffrage expansion (the Sixteenth 
through the Nineteenth Amendments). The New 
Deal and the mistaken judicial doctrine of “incorpo- 
ration” then paved the way for the omnipotent cen- 
tral government of Hillary’s dreams. 

Trampling on the liberties protected by federal- 
ism, is the daily business of Congress, the executive 
branch, and the Supreme Court. These D.C. poten- 
tates socialize labor markets, impose taxes and 
business regulations, and subvert the freedoms of 
association and contract, from Arizona to Maine. 

Virtually every state decision is subject to a cen- 
tralized veto. The Justice Department tells Ovett, 
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Mississippi, to embrace leftist cultural maraud- 
ers. It tells Wedowee, Alabama, to fire its high- 
school principal. It tells Rockland County, New 
York, to repeal its recycling laws. 

That’s why Judge Lovell’s ruling is so 
important. It beings to roll back consolidated 
government. And its why we should expect a 
massive push to get the ruling reversed. The 
Left tolerates no attempt to turn back its 
progress toward unified, omnipotent govern- 
ment. But as much as the disarmament lobby 
may scream, the judge’s ruling is more than 
reasonable, as well as historically and constitu- 
tionally appropriate. 

“We’re pretty independent in Montana,” 
said William War, the chief of police in Helena. 
May all Americans, with the Constitution and 
state’s rights restored, one day be able to say 
the same. 


Llewellyn H. Rockwell, Jr. is president of the 
Ludwig von Mises Institute in Auburn, Alabama. 
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BOOK NOTES 5, sorene surronghs 


“A Government Of Our Own:” 
The Making Of The 
Confederacy 

by William C. Davis. 

The Free Press, 1994, 550 pages, 
$27.95. 


William C. Davis has produced 
a valuable and truly interesting 
book about the very beginnings of 
the Confederate government in 
Montgomery, Alabama. The first 
chapter alone ought to be 
required reading in schools, for it 
puts the issue of slavery—and 
why the Confederacy came into 
being—in a new light. 

It begins with a concise, bal- 
anced discussion of the prewar 
political and social stresses 
between North and South that set 
the stage for a secession of gov- 
ernment. By 1860, the 
Republican party was using abo- 
lition as a tool to gain political 
power, while the South saw the 
matter as a challenge to its econ- 
omy and patriarchy. The four 
million slaves represented a $4 
billion investment, and if freed, 
who would clothe, feed and 
employ them? Rumors abounded 
that a Lincoln victory in the 1860 
election would result in dire con- 
sequences to the South, including 
the invasion by an Abolitionist 
army that would forcibly free the 
slaves and worse. The balance of 
the book tells how the govern- 
ment was formed during the 
period from February to May 
1861. Within those four momen- 
tous months a complete govern- 
ment was put together literally 
from scratch and a war began, 
all of which are described with 
considerable verve. 

“If secession is ever to be the 
remedy it must begin now,” 
urged Leroy Pope Walker of 
Alabama, and Robert Barnwell 
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Rhett suggested the place for the 
secession convention: 
Montgomery, Alabama. It was a 
“nice, tidy littke Southern town,” 
whose population of about nine 
thousand was evenly divided 
between white and black. Still 
somewhat rural, the city’s wealth 
was increasingly from cotton and 
transportation. Convention dele- 
gates, not always to their delight, 
found in Montgomery a combina- 
tion of elegance, muddy streets 
and hordes of barking dogs. 

Forty-three delegates, some 
accompanied by their wives, met 
there in February, 1861. The 
book’s theme is to show the for- 
mation of the government 
through the myriad personalities 
of those who were there. They 
ranged in age from thirty-five to 
seventy-one, most had university 
educations and owned slaves, 
and what a colorful bunch they 
were. Among them were Robert 
Toombs whose drinking limited 
his potential for greatness, the 
brilliant Stephen R. Mallory who 
wore English clothes and affected 
an English accent, fire-eater 
Robert Barnwell Rhett whose 
family had changed its surname 
from Smith so it would sound 
more “Southern,” and Alexander 
Stephens, whose stooped, pain- 
ridden body cloaked one of the 
best minds at the convention. It is 
intriguing to learn how the 
Confederate government was put 
together, quickly and piece by 
piece, out of a morass of honor- 
able intentions, conflicting ideas, 
patronage and self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

Details, many of them quite 
fascinating, abound in this well- 
researched book. Jefferson Davis 
was given a line-item veto, some- 
thing which U.S. presidents still 
do not have. Once put together, 


the government found itself locat- 
ed in an empty office building in 
Montgomery where 
Departmental names were hand- 
written on pieces of paper tacked 
to door jambs; officials had to use 
their own money to acquire such 
basic supplies as chairs and sta- 
tionery from local merchants. 
Interestingly, blacks in the 
Montgomery area seemed almost 
as enthusiastic about the 
Confederacy as did the delegates. 
Sixty slaves at one plantation 
practiced at drill and offered 
their services as soldiers in the 
fight against the “damned buck- 
ram abolitionists” in the North. 
Other blacks, slave and free, 
wrote to Davis asking to be 
allowed to take arms for the 
South, and one of the early sub- 
scribers in the government’s first 
loan was a slave who invested 
$150 of his own money. 

The trend in publishing seems 
to be far longer and increasingly 
more expensive books. This one, 
at least, is worth its price 
because each page is worthwhile 
reading. 


-Thomas M. Boaz 


Witches and Jesuits: 
Shakespeare’s Macheth 

by Gary Wills 

Oxford, 223 pages, 1994, $19.95. 


Gary Wills is a frustrating 
thinker. A short time back, I read 
a newspaper column of his where 
he obtusely criticized the Pope’s 
recent declaration that the 
priesthood must be male. And yet 
in Lincoln at Gettysburg (1992), 
he performed a very subtle, 
insightful, and at times arresting 
exegesis of the Gettysburg 
Address and its historical milieu. 


(As to its ideological implica- 
tions, however, Wills’ book was 
very weak and tendentious.) 

In Witches and Jesuits, 
Wills’ text is Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth and its historical 
milieu. He finds in the play a 
host of references, explicit and 
oblique, to the Gunpowder Plot 
of 1605, in which an attempt 
was made by Catholics to blow 
up the English Parliament, but 
the scheme was thwarted by 
King James himself. Wills is 
astute in demonstrating how 
the crucial but often bewilder- 
ing element of witchcraft and 
necromancy and, to a less sig- 
nificant extent, Jesuits and 
equivocation fit into the play 
and were drawn from the his- 
torical moment. Indeed, he 
argues that Macbeth himself is 
a witch, although Lady Macbeth 
does not quite fit the category. 
As Wills elegantly phrases it: 
“She is a witch of the velleity 
and gestures, while he is one in 
fact.” This essay is excellent 
historical analysis, replete with 
intelligent understanding and 
points of real brilliance. (It is 
also written in very accessible 
prose.) 

But even though Wills is cer- 
tainly aware of the genius of 
Macbeth as literature, his 
approach to the play does not 
explain why it remains such a 
compelling work today, tran- 
scending its temporal setting 
and continuing to speak to our 
age and all ages. 


-Gregory J. Sullivan 


” 


Alias “Paine:” Lewis 
Thornton Powell, the Mystery 
Man of the Lincoln 
Conspiracy 

by Betty J. Ownsbey 

McFarland (Box 611, Jefferson, NC 
28640), 232 pages, 1993, $31.95. 


Since John Brown engi- 
neered the most immortalized 
pre-Secession event, it was 


mythologically correct that 
Lewis Powell, one of the Lincoln 
conspirators behind the chief 
post-War event, should have 
another John Brown, Gen. J. B. 
Gordon, CSA, as a second 
cousin. 

In Alias “Paine,” Betty J. 
Ownsbey doesn’t point out that 
symmetry, but she does paint 
the most complete picture of 
William Seward’s would be 
assassin. 

Powell joined the CSA at sev- 
enteen. He was wounded and 
captured at Gettysburg, but 
escaped to Virginia where he 
joined Mosby’s Rangers. In 
1865, he seems to have been 
sent north to work as a spy, 
though many would soon 
describe him as just a hired 
gun. To move freely, he signed 
the Oath of Allegiance as “Lewis 
Paine.” 

He worked mostly out of 
Baltimore. All that is definitely 
known about his work is that he 
became attached to Booth’s 
crowd, initially to kidnap 
Lincoln. He was actually arrest- 
ed that March, but not charged 


as a spy. 

Powell then moved into Mary 
Surratt’s boarding house. After 
the Seward attack failed, he wan- 
dered around Washington for 
three days before returning to 
the staked out Surratt house. 
That seems to have sealed Mary 
Surratt’s fate. 

During the trial, the pres 
treated him mostly as a cold 
blooded, moronic killer, thanks to 
his imposing courtroom 
demeanor. 

Looking back now, it’s hard to 
believe the court didn’t make a 
real attempt to find out about his 
background. There were rumors 
about him, such as that he was 
Jefferson Davis’ son, but mostly 
the facade stood. He wasn’t 
believed when he told his lawyer 
who he was. His preacher father 
didn’t learn any of this until exe- 
cution eve. 

Seventeen years of research, 
including cooperation from pre- 
sent day Powell family members, 
has produced a Lincoln assassi- 
nation book with a really differ- 
ent viewpoint, thanks to the 
central figure being previously 
overlooked. -Norm Stewart 


The Steel Magnolia & Co. 


“Southern—the Way You Really Are.” 
Southern & Victorian 


Greeting Cards 


Original Artwork Remembering the Late Unpleasantness. 


Color Brochure $1.00 
Call or Write: 


The Steel Magnolia & Co. 


P.O. Box 2066-SP 
Gaffney, S.C., 29342-2066 
1-800-705-0842 
Visa, Mastercard & Discover Accepted 


Have Your Number Ready 
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THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 4, tod cee 


Blood & Sacrifice: The Civil War Journal of a 
Confederate Soldier. 

Edited by Richard A, Baumgartner. 

Blue Acorn Press ( Box 2684, Huntington, WV 25728) 
281 pages $22.95, 


“This morning I left the home 
of my parents to become a soldier 
in the army of the South.” So 
begins the diary of William Pitt 
Chambers’ three-year odyssey of 
war. A sergeant in the 46th 
Mississippi, Chambers left a 
memorable record that is note- 
worthy for its setting-the war’s 
Western Theater-and its quality 
of style and content. Chambers 
was a former school teacher. He 
knew how to write, and the 
bloody conflict he endured gave 
him a lot to record. A typical 
entry: 

“W.J. Manning of our company 
was shot through the chest on 
Wednesday, “ Chambers wrote. “I 
distinctly heard the ball strike the 
ground after passing through his 
body... helped carry Manning to 
the rear. At a little spring we 
rested him a little. He requested 
someone to pray for him. One of 
the little group at this spring, a 
stranger to me, responded. A few 
of us knelt down with bursting 
shells and whistling bullets above 
our heads, and the stranger 
earnestly pled for mercy for the 
dying man before us...We bore 
him away and placed him in the 
surgeon’s care and I never saw 
him more. He lingered two or 
three days before he died.” 

Editor Baumgartner, whose 
earlier work includes Echoes of 
Battle: The Atlanta Campaign, 
has skillfully edited Chambers’ 
journal, supplementing it with 
thorough end notes and occasion- 
al illustrations. Blood & Sacrifice 
is a cut above the typical memoir: 
It has the style of Mary Boykin 
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Chestnut’s Diary from Dixie and 
the drama of Sam Watkins’ Co. 
Atch. 


High Seas Confederate: The Life and Times of John 
Newland Matfitt. 

By Royce Shingleton. 

University of South Carolina Press. 160 pages $14.95 
in trade paper. 


Few Confederates did more to 
disrupt and destroy Northern 
shipping than John Maffit, com- 
mander of the CSS Florida. The 
South began the war without a 
navy, but daring, competent naval 
officers like Maffitt put a bite into 
Confederate naval efforts and 
accomplished remarkable feats 
with few tools. Shingleton’s biog- 
raphy does for Maffitt what the 
author’s earlier work—Sea Ghost 
of the Confederacy—did for John 
Taylor Wood. 


The Shipwrecks Of Their Hopes: The Battles for 
Chattanooga. 

By Peter Cozzens. 

University of lilinois Press. 515 pages $34.95. 


Historian Peter Cozzens’ work 
on the Southern defense and loss 
of Chattanooga follows the theme 
that the Confederate ship of state 
was mortally wrecked with the 
Northern conquest of 
Chattanooga. As he did with No 
Better Place to Die: The Battle of 
Stones River and This Terrible 
Sound: The Battle of 
Chickamauga, Cozzens has pro- 
duced a comprehensive, well- 
crafted history on the military 
disaster that opened the heart of 
the Confederacy to Sherman's 
torch. Some of his conclusions— 
that the Army of Tennessee lost 
all hopes after Chattanooga— 
might be debated by students of 
the war, but with this volume he 
has produced a valuable trilogy of 
Northern victory and Southern 


defeat in the war’s Western 
Theater. 


The Third Day At Gettysburg And Beyond. 
Edited by Gary Gallager. 
UNC Press. 217 pp. $24.95. 


The third day at Gettysburg, it 
may be argued, placed the 
Confederacy on the road to | 
Appomattox and forever changed 
American history. Had Stonewall 
Jackson accompanied him to 
Gettysburg, Lee believed, the 
Army of Northern Virginia would 
have won the battle and the 
South would have won the war— 
perhaps without the bloody third 
day that ended on Cemetery 
Ridge. It was not so, of course, 
and historians have written, 
revised and debated the events of 
that day and their impact. 
Bringing the debate up to date is 
this provocative, fascinating new 
work containing six essays by 
contemporary historians of the 
war. Two of the best: an essay by 
Carol Reardon on Pickett’s 
Charge and one by Bob Krick on 
Armistead and Garnett. Reardon 
unfortunately treats us again to 
the late Tom Connelly’s oft- 
repeated revisionist assault on 
Lee as “Marble Man”—which by 
now is almost a politically correct 
litmus test—then, happily, pre- 
sents a well-crafted account of 
the Virginians versus Tarheels 
debate. But the real value of this 
book lies with Bob Krick’s paral- 
lel profile of Lewis Armistead and 
Dick Garnett. In less than 50 
pages, Krick gives us far more 
insight into the remarkable lives 
and dramatic deaths of Garnett 
and Armistead than scores of war 
histories. The Third Day at 
Gettysburg and Beyond is fuel for 
another round of debates and dis- 
cussions, but Bob Krick’s essay 
alone is worth the price tag. 


WAR 


BETWEEN THE STATES 
T R IV IA 


“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War material available.’ The same 
is true of the present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the 
ramifications of which continue to our own time.” 


1 


: Famous as “Defender of Vicksburg,” what lieutenant 


general demoted himself to colonel of artillery? 


: What lawyer who started as a second lieutenant in the 


Thirty-third Virginia was a brigadier for only ninety 
days before ill health forced his resignation? 


: Who lost Island No. 10 on the Mississippi River but be- 


came Joseph E. Johnston’s chief of staff before being 
relieved at his own request? 


: Who claimed that his promotion to brigadier was de- 


layed three years because of his influential family’s en- 
emies? 


: Who called duty “the most sublime word in the English 


language,” disliked secession and slavery, but fought 
like a tiger against overwhelming odds? 


: What cavalryman’s raids terrorized Tennessee and 


Kentucky before his 1863 foray of twenty-four days in- 
to Indiana and Ohio? 


: What brigadier general in the Confederate Provisional 


Army had a brother with the same rank serving in the 
U.S. Volunteers? 


: With only 60,000 men at his command, how many ca- 


sualties did Robert E. Lee inflict on the 120,000-man 
Union army while defending Richmond? 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 


9: What lieutenant general, who fought in the Atlanta, 
Franklin, and Nashville campaigns, became a promot- 
er of women’s rights after the war? 


10: What brigadier general’s running feud with generals 
Micah Jenkins and James Longstreet led to his temporary 
resignation? 


ANSWERS 


. Hunter Holmes McGuire 
Brig. Gen. Lewis Henry Little 
. Francis Redding Tillou Nicholls (b. Louisiana) 
. Alexander Swift Pendleton (b. Virginia} 
. Fitzhugh Lee (b. Virginia) 
. Samuel Cooper 
Brig. Gen. James Patrick Major (b. Missouri) 
Brig. Gen. Williams Nelson Pendleton, an ordained 
Episcopal rector. 
. John Bankhead Magruder (b. Virginia} 
10. Brig. Gen. George Washington Custis Lee, eldest son 
of Robert E. Lee 

Webb Garrison is @ veferan writer who lives in Lake Junaluska, North Corolina. Formerly 
associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, he has written forty 
books, including A Treasury of White House Tales, A Treasury of Civil War Tales, and A Trea- 
sury of Christmas Stories. 

Civil War Trivia ond Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison and reprinted by per- 
mission of Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


SND WNH PR 


XO 


Token from Uncivil War 
by Dusty Rumsey 


published by 

Wyrick & Company, 
1-A Pinckney Street, 
Charleston, SC 
29401-2626. 

© 1992 

Reprinted with permission. 


NORFOLK ANID SOUTHERN JusT \ 
ANNOUNCED ANOTHER, SUPER 
SAVER FARE ! i 
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DIVIDING LINE by Patrick J. Buchanan 


Affirmative Action 


America should be listening 
for drums along the racial fron- 
tier. 

A double envelopment is shap- 
ing up that could put affirmative 
action in the same boneyard as 
old Jim Crow. 

In July, the U. S. Supreme 
Court is to rule on a suit by 
Randy Pech, a white contractor 
from Colorado, alleging reverse 
discrimination. The suit is tailor- 
made for the court to use to over- 
turn past rulings allowing 
government to use race as it 
prime criterion in awarding con- 
tracts. 

Four justices asked to review 
the lower court rulings against 
Pech. And since four of the five 
liberal justices who approved 
race-based contracts in 1990 are 
gone - Clarence Thomas replaced 
one of them - the odds on the 
survival of affirmative action are 
not good. 

Indeed, it’s hard to defend 
what was done to Pech. The own- 
er of Adarand Contractors, which 
builds guard rails for highways, 
Pech submitted the low bid for a 
state contract. It was rejected, 
and the contract given instead to 
a firm owned by an Hispanic, 
because Pech was white. 

By rejecting Pech for an 
Hispanic, Colorado got a $10,000 
bonus from a federal road pro- 
gram. Will the Rehnquist Court 
condone this? 

Surely not. It’s preposterous. 
Hispanics were never enslaved in 
America for 300 years. Nor were 
they victims of 100 years of racial 
discrimination. There were few 
Hispanics even in the U. S. 40 
years ago. How, then, can the 
feds justify favoring sons of 
Hispanics over sons of white 
Americans who fought in World 
War II or Vietnam? 

According to attorney William 
Perry Pendley, who argued Pech 
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before the high court, Colorado 
even regards Asians as “disad- 
vantaged.” That would include 
Chinese and Japanese, who have 
some of the nation’s highest 
incomes and highest Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores. Why should 
Americans of Irish descent, who 
are in the median-income range, 
be discriminated against in favor 
of Chinese or Japanese, who are 
at the top? 

If Pech wins in a broad ruling, 
says Stephen Ralson of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund, “it’s 
hard to see how any program 
that even thinks of race could 
survive.” 

But it’s not only affirmative 
action and “diversity” programs 
that are poorly disguised racial 
quotas that seem headed for the 
chopping block. So, too. are the 
“apartheid districts,” drawn up to 
segregate voters by race, and 
guarantee the election of black 
candidates. 

If the Rehnquist-Scalia- 
Thomas court is one arm of the 
double envelopment, the other is 
the California Civil Rights 
Initiative. 

Almost certain to be on the 
ballot in 1996, CCRI will make 
the battle over Proposition 187 
look like a pillow fight in a sorori- 
ty house. 

On its face, CCRI appears to 
be exactly what the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 was meant to be. 
Here’s the heart of it: “Neither 


the State of California nor any of 


its political subdivisions or agents 
shall use race, sex, color, ethnici- 
ty or national origin as a criterion 
for either discriminating against, 
or granting preferential treat- 
ment to, any individual or group 
in the operation of the State’s 
system of public employment, 
public education or public con- 
tracting.” 

CCRI would end all state 
favoritism toward Hispanics, 
blacks, women and Asians in tax- 
payer-supported jobs and 
schools. It may just be the silver 


bullet of affirmative action and 
ethnic set-asides. 

Moreover, CCRI has the look 
of a winner. It has been endorsed 
by the California GOP, and state 
polls show huge majorities in 
both parties opposing reverse 
discrimination. In one Newsweek 
poll, even blacks said “no”, to 
preferential treatment, by 5-4. 

The gathering rage of black 
activists, as CCRI supporters 
gather signatures for a 1996 bal- 
lot position, betrays their alarm 
over the prospects. 

Jesse Jackson is already com- 
paring California Gov. Pete 
Wilson to segregationist gover- 
nors Lester Maddox and George 
Wallace. D.C. congressional del- 
egate Eleanor Holmes Norton 
mutters about “race war.” But 
words like “racist,” and warnings 
of a “long hot summer” have lost 
their power to intimidate. No 
one is cowed anymore. Already, 
clones of CCRI are being readied 
in other states. And there will be 
an effort to put a national version 
in the Republican platform of 
1996, if not to pass one into fed- 
eral law even before then. 

Another sign affirmative 
action is the remedy of yesterday 
is the emergence of the brave 
new voices of tomorrow in Black 
America. 

“The notion that affirmative 
action is a victimless crime is 
false. It’s tearing our society 
apart,” say Ward Connerly, a 
black member of the University 
of California Board of Regents. 
“Those of African descent should 
be in the forefront to let the 
world know we are not morally 
or intellectually deficient. We can 
see ourselves as equals,” says 
black L.A. educator James 
Coleman. 

With self-confident folks like 
Connerly and Coleman in the 
vanguard, it’s time to make law 
in America what it always should 
have been in the Land of the 
Free: color blind. Wasn’t that the 
dream? x 


THE LAST WORD sentra 


Racial Politics Pops Up In Richmond 


America’s Second Civil War 
has arrived in Richmond, capital 
city of the old Confederacy, in a 
brisk little skirmish over whether 
statues of the state’s more promi- 
nent blacks should be placed 
among those of its more promi- 
nent Confederate leaders. Unlike 
the nation’s first civil war, which 
mainly concerned whether states 
or the embryonic federal 
leviathan should rule the country, 
the second civil war is about 
which race - and which race’s 
myths - will prevail in the future. 

For decades, one of the most 
striking and distinctive urban vis- 
tas in the South has been the 
prospect of  Richmond’s, 
Monument Avenue with its group 
of bronze statues, of the Big Four 
of the Confederacy - Jefferson 
Davis, Robert E. Lee, J.E.B. 
Stuart and Stonewall Jackson. 
Aside from their aesthetic attrac- 
tions, rare in any American City 
these days with public art that 
looks like discarded air condi- 
tioner units, the monuments are 
enduring symbols of the political 
and military struggle for 
Southern independence and its 
decentralist political doctrine. 

Now the hue and cry has 
arisen that the myths the monu- 
ments commemorate ought to be 
punctured and the statues them- 
selves improved with others more 
appropriate to our progressive 
times. Specifically, many blacks 
in Virginia are demanding that a 
new statue of the late black ten- 
nis star Arthur Ashe take its 
place alongside Davis and Lec. 

There seems to be no opposi- 
tion in Richmond to public place- 
ment of a statue of Ashe, a 
Richmond native who died of 
AIDS, and some local notables 
have endorsed the idea of putting 


it in some other prominent loca- 
tion. That, however, isn’t what 
some people want. 

Some people include former 
Virginia Gov. Douglas Wilder, 
who insists the Ashe statue be 
placed on Monument Avenue. 
While he’s a bit cagey as to why 
the statue belongs there, other 
blacks in the state are bold 
enough to proclaim the reason- 
ing publicly. 

The purpose for them is 
explicitly to discredit and reject 
what they claim is the racist 
myth of the Confederacy and to 
celebrate what they call “tran- 
scendence.” But what they call 
“transcendence” is a fairly trans- 
parent code word for their own 
racial ambitions. 

Thus, black Richmond Times 
Dispatch columnist Michael Paul 
Williams couches his case for 
putting the Ashe statue on 
Monument Avenue in racial 
terms. “Monument Avenue...has 
been reserved for Confederate 
heroes. We've put a black man in 
the governor’s mansion. But 
Monument Avenue is another 
matter altogether.... The absence 
of African-Americans on 
Monument...sends a troubling 
message in a state built largely 
on black contributions.” 

It may come as a shock to Mr. 
Williams and his comrades in 
afro-racial solidarity that 
Virginia was not built mainly by 
them and their forebears, but 
that after all is their myth and 
placing the Ashe memorial 
among those to the white 
Confederates is about as explicit 
a message as you can send that 
somebody else is now in charge 
and somebody else’s myths will 
prevail from now on. In the 


racial struggle they champion, 
Ashe himself is forgotten. Ashe, 
you see, is not important to 
them. What’s important is his 
skin color and its usefulness in 
their racial power grab, the 
strategy of which is to co-opt 
rather than merely erase tradi- 
tional symbols. 

The power grab is masked by 
a rhetoric of “transcendence,” 
but if it were really “color-blind- 
ness” they were interested in, 
they’d rest content with recog- 
nizing that Monument Avenue 
isn’t the appropriate place for 
the Ashe statue. A prominent 
place somewhere else would be 
perfectly suitable if a public affir- 
mation of racial neutrality were 
the purpose. 

But Monument Avenue is not 
for that purpose. Its purpose is 
explicitly to honor Virginians 
who led the Confederacy, and 
whatever the future of the state, 
the region, or the nation, the 
Confederacy remains a real and 
central part of their real past. 
Even aside from the masked 
racial politics, the contributions 
to Western civilization of a tennis 
star are hardly comparable to 
those of military geniuses and 
statesmen, but in the Disneyland 
kulchur where we now reside, 
few can sce that. 

So far, resistance to putting 
the image of the divine AIDS vic- 
tim next to the Confedcrate 
leader has been muted, probably 
by fear of being called “racist.” 
But if Virginians are going to 
preserve their real past and the 
real culture the past informs 
they'll have to show at least as 
much solidarity in its defense as 
the afro-racists do for their 
cause. If they don’t or won't, 
maybe the Confedcrate statues 
ought to take a hike to some oth- 
er place where their heritage 
still means something. 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty 
words or less. Each odditional wort —50 cents. This rate is 
discounted 10% for repeat placement of the same ad. Pay- 
ment must accompony order. Southern Partisan reserves the 
tight to refuse, by our stondards of merit, taste, and good 
judgment, ony ad submitted. Send order to: Advertising 
Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 29211 


Southern Partisan teserves the right to refuse advertisements 
we consider to be unsuitable for publication. However, read- 
ers should be aware that we do not censure ideas, publica- 
fons, products or opinions, even those which some might 
consider to be politically incorrect. Therefore, the views re- 
flected in classified ads and/or contained in materials adver- 
tised do not necessarily reflect the views of our editors and 
publisher. 


OWN A PIECE OF REENACTMENT HISTORY! Available 
now in limited quantities are official “Great 
Moments of the Great Battles of the Civil War” 
T-shirts. white with 4 color logo in sizes S-XXL 
and baseball style caps, white with four color 
logo ($5.00 each) and commissioned Confeder- 
ate and Federal Memorial Medals, Battleflag 
and Stars and Stripes ribbon with hanging 
medal logo ($10.00 each). Send check or mon- 
ey order, quantity and sizes desired to: GMGB 
Ventures, P.O. Box 241654, Memphis, TN 
38124. Please include $2.00 per order for 
postage and handling. Thanks! 


VIDEO PRODUCTION COMPANY secking corporate 
funding and/or private donations to defer cost 
of Educational Documentary, pro-Confederate, 
southern heritage videos, Serious Inquiries. 
Dixie Productions, 20770 Atlantic Warren, MI 
48091. 


SONGS OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES Al Vasone 
sings: (6) cassettes, Titles: (1) “God Save the 
South;” (2) “Battle Cry of Freedom,” (3) “Dix- 
icland;” (4) “Battle Hymn Republic,” (5) “Fa- 
ther Abraham.” (6) “Camp\Field;” $9.50 cach. 
Al Vasone, PO Box 2252, Darien, CT 06820. 


BLACK SOUTHERNERS IN GRAY: Essays on Afro- 
Americans in Confederate Armies. The Truth 
at Last! $15.00. Southern Heritage Press, PO 
Box 1615, Murfreesboro, TN 37133. 

CONFEDERATE CLIPART ON COMPUTER DISKETTES: Over 
100 graphics of flags, logos, military/political 
leaders, etc. $45. Call for list. Syberdyne Sys- 
tems, 651 Perimeter Drive, #620, Lexington, 


Classified 


CONFEDERATE ITEMS WANTED 


(And Yankee Stuff, Too!) 
Quarterly Catalog Subscription $10.00 


dS 


Will Gorges 
Civil War Antiques 


2100 Trent Blvd. - New Bern, NC 28560 
BUY-SELL-APPRAISE 


Mobile 
(919) 514-5548 


KY 40517, (606) 268-5113. 


THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAG AMENDMENT will be 
introduced in the Alabama State Legislature 
this April, requiring the Confederate Battle 
Flag be flown on top of the Alabama State 
Capitol. Funds are desperately needed to pur- 
chase newspaper ads promoting this 
Amendment that will refute the lies, reveal the 
truth and rally the public to sign and mail a 
pre-written statement in the ad, urging their 
State Legislators to vote FOR the Battle Flag 
Amendment. Please send a generous contribu- 
tion to: CONFEDERATE HERITAGE FUND (a 
non-profit, volunteer-run organization), P.O. 
Box 771, ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA 36420. 


DO YOU DESPISE TED KENNEDY AS MUCH AS WE DO? 
Then rush us a SASE for information on the t- 
shirt design that has uppity East Coast liberals 
fuming. Discover why the “Senator” is now 
known as Massachusett's finest pork and 
beans. Rabbletcase Productions, 2747 Crawfis 
Blvd. #105-206, Fairlawn, OH 44333. 


OLD PAPER WANTED: Buying-Sclling-Trading in 
old letters & documents before 1880 - Maps- 
Photographs-Historical items-South 
Caroliniana-Civil War-Revolution-old sad 
books-ANY old cotton gin, especially made 
before 1860. 803-787-6756. 


FREE BOOKLET, “Offshore Privacy isn’t evil” + 
ONE FREE NEWSLETTER, “linancial Privacy 
News.” The expert on offshore privacy, $5.00 
for International shipping. Trans-DP5, SJO- 
966, P.O. Box 025216, Miami, FL. 33102. 


CSA GALLERIES, INC. 


PRINTS : FRAMING - GIFTS - COLLECTIBLES 
LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART - HOME OF 
MADELIN CAROL'S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON GHOST PRINTS - 
DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, PHILLIPS, 
AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROIANI, WILSON, UMLBE, ROCCO, 
GALLON, AND OTHERS 


(800) 256-1861 


2401 Mall Dr. D7A, North Charleston, S.C. 29418 
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Fax 
(919) 637-1862 


Shop 
(919) 636-3039 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag apparel in 
100% cotton all natural fibers in assorted colors 
and prints. Free new Fall Edition 1994-95 cata- 
log. For example: Polo knits, sport shirts, 
slacks, walking shorts, rugbys, skirts, boxers, 
belts, ties, braces, socks, jewelry, flags, watches 
and dog collars. Plus 100 new apparel items in 
the newest catalog. Order direct: The Cavalier 
Shoppe, P.O. Box 511, Bruce, Mississippi 
38915, or call toll free: 1-800-227-5491. 


YOUR VIRGINIA CIVIL WAR VETERAN ANCESTOR: Units 


served in, battles, etc. Preliminary search $10. 
Call 804-478-4327 6-10 p.m. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND NORTHERN IRELAND: RISE AND 
DECLINE OF THE PROTESTANT FORTRESSES, 
essay by Alex Greer. $5.00 (US) ppd. Write to 
author: Apt. 60 - 1260 Princess Street, 
Kingston, Ontaria, CANADA, K7M-3C9. 


NEW 1995 CATALOG-Grcat Brass Items-Great Seal 
of CSA paperweight, replica spurs of Richmond 
Spur Company; two piece buckles; large size 
prints; new bandanas, t-shirts: Finally - lapel 
pins for All CSA flags; Nathan Bedford Forrest 
hat pins! Send $1.00 to: Southern 
Remembrances, 620 South Elm Street #157, 
Greensboro, NC 27406. 


THE SOUTH WILL RISE AGAIN! The 
Nationalist Party is now accepting applications 
for membership. The time has come for our 
independence and sovereignty; our collective 
voices must be heard and our nation must be 
freed. We are the first political party to 
address the problems of our country for what 
they truly are. Can you face the truth? For a 
VHS tape explaining our party anc 
send only $9.95 + $1.75 P&I 
Austell Rd. Austell, GA 30001. 


Southern 


a views 
to: SNP. 4582 


CS.A. 2000: An amazing video cassette explain- 


ing who and what the NEW WORLD ORDER is 
and how it is trying to conquer our country, 
establish a one world government, enslave the 
people of the world, degenerate the White 
race and why the South MUST Rise Again if 
our people are to survive. Send only $14.95 + 
$1.75 P&H to: S.N.P. 4582 Austell Rd. Austell 
GA 30001. 


Journal of Confederate History 
Series 


published by Dr. John McGlone, Southern Heritage Press 


If you have not been getting the 
inal Series for the last year, you 
ve been missing the “best in 
afederate History" according to one 
‘iewer. Critically acclaimed, 
\olarly and award-winning the 
nal Series belongs on the book 
If of every Library, historic site and 


ILUME 9 —- IN SEARCH OF CONFEDERATE 
ANCESTORS: The Guide 
By J.H. Segars 
E final word on the subject a good guide for new 
ealogists and a fine reference book for experienced 
2archers. Three printings in 15 months! 
$10.00 Soft Cover 


ILUME 10 — ANATION OF SOVEREIGN 
STATES 
Edited by Archie McDonald 
ession State by State. Essays by Archie McDonald, 
ie Bailey and other Prominent historians. 
$12.00 Soft Cover 


serious student of the Confederacy. 
The University Libraries at West Point 
and VMI, Harvard, and The Citadel 
receive the Journal as do the parks at 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Shiloh, 
Fredericksburg and Murfreesboro. So 
should you. Just look at what you've 
been missing... 


VOLUME 11 — BLACK SOUTHERNERS IN 
GRAY: Essays on Afro-Americans 
in Confederate Armies 
Edited by Richard Rollins 
A controversial subject, definitive answers ——— 
footnoted, documented, and scholarly 
$15.00 Soft Cover, $25.00 Hardback 


VOLUME 12 — THEY SLEEP BENEATH THE 
MOCKINGBIRD 
by Harold Cross 
Biographies and burial sites of Mississippi Confederate 
Generals Photographs and maps of burial sites 
accompany these new biographies. 
$12.00 Soft Cover, $23.00 Hardback 


Now you can get all of the above books (a $49.00 value) for $39.95, plus you will recieve a FREE copy of 
hardback version of FOR THE SAKE OF MY COUNTRY: The Diary of Col. W. W. Ward 9th Tennessee 
valry...C.S.A. This book normally sells for $23.00 and in a review in the Journal of Southern History it 
judged to be an "important addition to the Civil War bibliography.” 

The Journal of Confederate History as a series of books is an ongoing publication with future volumes 
7 in progress on Andersonville, Northern Prisons and the Confederate Cavalry. 


ORDER FORM 
scription Price 


_ Vols. 9-12 Plus free copy of Diary of Col. 
V. Ward $39.95 + $4.00 Shipping 


ividual Prices 
_ Vols. 9 In Search of Confederate Ancestors 
$10.00 including shipping 


_ Vols. 10 A Nation of Sovereign States 
$12.00 including shipping 


Vols. 11 Black Southerners in Gray 
$15.00 including Shipping 


Vols. 12 They sleep Beneath the Mockingbird 
$12.00 including shipping 


Future Volumes Four Books 
$39.95 + $4.00 shipping 


SOUTHERN HERITAGE PRESS 
P.O. Box 1615 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 37133 


er a 


introduces 


Charles Gehm 


“pat Nifer ence Doe 
Ge Make Who 
You Narry 
Jo Long As Hes S 
JSouthana” 


ORDER FORM 

____. Edition (Qty. 3,000) 
____ Artist Proof (Qty. 150) 
Add for shipping and handling: 


In a flat box oversize 
Ga. residents please add 5% sales tax. 


Overall size 25 x 29 Image size 21 x 26 '/ 


The White House 
Of the Confe SUL¥Y, 


by Hong Min Zou 


ORDER FORM 
Edition (Qty. 2,000) $125.00 
Artist Proof (Qty. 150) $175.00 
Add for shipping and handling: 
Ina flat box 


Ga. residents please add 5% sales tax. 


Overall size 19 '2 x 25 '/ Image size: 16 '/2 x 


— 


1590 N. Roberts Rd., Suite 308 Kennesaw, GA 30144 1-800-849-3125 


We will be happy to accept your personal check or if your prefer OQ American Express O Visa Q Master Card 
“GONE WITH THE WIND” ©1995 Turner Entertainment Co., All Rights Reserved. Gone with the Wind, its character names and elements are trademarks of Turner Entertainment Co., and the Stephens Mitchell Trus| 


